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many, is much more to be blamed. To make the virtue of 
tolerance compound with evil is to lubricate the descent to 
perdition. 

& 


Tue extraordinary list of bequests in the will of Joseph B. 
Glover, a Boston Unitarian, indicates at first sight simply a 
benevolent and large-minded nature of the kind which it is 
one mission of all churches to encourage. But there isa 
significance in his gifts which fairly reverts to the church in 
which he was reared, Nearly fifty different organizations or 
institutions are remembered in the will, $237,000 being 
given outright, $100,000 in trust, and a privilege to purchase 
property for what is probably half its present value. The 
list is too long to print, for it includes almost all the hospi- 
tals and benevolent institutions in the vicinity of Boston, to- 
gether with the schools at Hampton and Tuskeegee. There 
is nothing in the choice of charitable and public institutions 
to indicate what church the testator belonged to, save that 
the American Unitarian Association receives $5,000 and that 
institutions of various denominational connections are equally 
benefited. ‘The public service of the Museum of Fine Arts 
is not forgotten. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is also remembered. Homes for old men and women, for 
boys and girls, for crippled and deformed children, for social 
outcasts, schools for the blind, receive like generous amounts. 
The names of institutions, eloquent as they are, the amounts 
given, do not measure the inestimable, perennial effects of 
such bounty. We see the kind of religion the giver believed 
in, and are grateful for every such exponent of love to God 
and love to man. 

ed 


Tuer question whether realism accomplishes that fidelity to 
truth which is its aim has afar wider reach than art or litera- 
ture cancover. To get at the truth as we see it is one thing, 
but to assert this truth as one which no one who is truthful 
can fail to see is another thing. One is the slow, humble 
attainment, the other is the dogmatic assertion. Human 
insight cannot be cast in any one mould, either by creeds or 
by preachers who would correct or reject them. A respect 
for the opposite, the attitude toward it of learner rather 
than of opponent, is most characteristic of the real truth- 
seeker ; and it is the best aid to persuasion. Stark, imagina- 
tive, straight-lined presentation of religious reality misses 
just the reality of it. It is true of a kind; but is it the 
whole truth? The saying of Stevenson, “ Here is the truly 
spectral unreality of realistic books,” would apply to the 
literature of religious history, theory, and preaching. It is 
said of Whistler that he asked a pupil why she painted one 
portion of her picture a certain color; and to her reply 
that she had to paint what she saw he rejoined, “ But the 
shock will come when you see what you have painted.” 
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Wuart is called “mutual admiration,” often shown by 
friends who are loyal to each other, may be only an amiable 
weakness. But, when it is worked “for all it is worth” to 
build up reputations, it often becomes injurious and distinctly 
blameworthy. We have just been reading a grave account 
published in a reputable journal of a visit made by one lit- 
erary fool to another one, ‘The worthless opinions of the 
person interviewed and celebrated are given to the world 
with all the serious formality that would attend the deliver- 
ances of the prime minister of England. An author who 
has shown no power of thought or command of the language 
used by educated people is put before the public as a model 
of sagacity. By and by the interviewee will return the compli- 
ment to the interviewer. Sometimes editors are fooled by 
self-praise which is cunningly passed from hand to hand 
until it turns up as the spontaneous tribute of an admiring 
critic. Sometimes, alas! editors heed the barometer in their 
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advertising columns, and become privy to a deception which 
debauches the taste of the public and reduces the rewards of 
honest merit. 3 

& 


TuERE is a limit to all moral, philanthropic, religious, and 
political movements which is fixed by the nature of man- 
kind. There is another limit fixed by public opinion which 
may or may not accord at any one time with the natural and, 
therefore, the right limit. Laws and measures which public 
opinion enforces will be enforced. Those that. are not 
approved by the public will not be enforced. But opinion 
itself changes with the swinging pendulum of action and 
reaction. Peace measures pushed too far bring on war. 
War measures overdone create a desire. for peace. Temper- 
ance urged to the point of asceticism ends in reversion to 
forms of license. Combinations for the benefit of capital or 
labor when overdone arouse a spirit of extreme indepen- 
dence, while the independence which leads to anarchy results 
in submission to tyranny. The saying, “In the middle way 
you go safest,” is an old one and a wise one. It is the rule 
of a peaceful civilization. We have not attained to it be- 
cause we still see in part and prophesy in part. 


New Money and New Religions. 


New money may be clean money, but it lacks experience. 
It can buy many things; but experience and what comes of 
it cannot be bought and sold, like silks and diamonds. 
Splendid equipage and the external adornments of society 
are always to be had for their price, whether in old money 
or new. But there are things much more precious that no 
money will buy, and which seem all the more desirable be- 
cause they are unattainable. 

The man or woman to whom money has suddenly come 
in great abundance looks about to see where it can be in- 
vested in such a way as to bring the greatest returns. It is 
too late to get education and to become versed in the 
methods of science and philosophy. There is a great won- 
derland which lies beyond the confines of our every-day life, 
where knowledge and power are combined to work miracles. 
To enter that enchanted realm and get an insight into the 
secrets of nature’s inner life would be accounted a privilege 
cheap at any cost of money. 

But outside the gates of this wonderland there are numer- 
ous adventurers, who, seeing the heart’s desire of those 
to whom new money has come, put on an air of mystery, 
and, calling them aside, assure them that they have found a 
better way than science and philosophy have known. They 
tell of wonderful treasures of wisdom, health, and power to 
be had for the asking by those who trust them. The mar- 
vels of science are tame compared with that which they 
promise to him who has faith, who is teachable and obedi- 
ent. Health can be had for the asking without recourse to 
physicians and in disregard of that cumbrous system of sani- 
tary science by which the learned world is laboriously striv- 
ing to abolish disease. 

In regard to these wonders of heat, light, and electricity 
which have made such a stir in our time, the newly rich man 
is told that these are only manifestations of power such as is 
lodged in every human mind. By virtue of vibrations in his 
own brain the adept can read the thoughts of men near or 
far, can see through walls of brick and stone, can send mes- 
sages around the earth or to distant planets, and without 
instruments of precision or costly processes of experiment 
do that which the most advanced philosopher cannot do in 
his laboratory. 

_ In short, we have the promise of everything the mind 
can conceive or the heart can wish to be gained by the 
exercise of the will or by an act of faith. The ignorant 


ee 


_ necromancy, and magic, arein full force. 
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man, who has gained much new money, is willing to give 


jt without stint to those who promise such excellent things. 


Therefore, it happens that from Shiloh in Maine to the 
mystic retreats of San Diego there are hundreds of shrines 
supported in splendor by the newly rich and those who run 
after them, where, by a score of systems which we need not 
describe, the short and easy way to wisdom, health, and 
power, is assured for every pilgrim who would exchange his 
burden of gold for life, knowledge, strength, and happiness. 

The freaks which ignorant wealth plays in the world of 
fashion are pale and tame compared with its exploits in the 
“spheres” of religion and philosophy. It furnishes the 
main support of the pretenders who grow rich and wax fat 
on the gains of their sorceries. Millions of dollars have 
been spent, and gladly spent, by those who believed with joy 
that at last the “royal road” to knowledge and power had 
been opened. 

To-day all the old forms of alchemy, astrology, sorcery, 
They are profit- 
able as never before, because more wealth is accumulating 
in the hands of men and women ignorant of the laws of 
life and too old to learn, but who have great store of gold 
and diamonds, with which they are eager to buy the best 
the world has to offer. 

One need not say that it is not new money alone that sup- 
ports the mighty impostures which are putting many a worthy 
institution at a disadvantage. But it is fair to say that 
the material splendor and the air of miraculous success 
which catch the fancy of the multitudes of men and women 
are the outward signs of the devotion, the credulity, and the 
pathetic longing of the newly rich to compass at once the 
good things of the spiritual world which they Jong for, but 
to which they cannot easily attain. 


The Blessing of Helpfulness. 


There are many people who would like to do something 
for the world, but they know not how. Their hands are 
weak, their brains do not function well, though their hearts 
are kind and full of good will. They have the best im- 
pulses, but their efforts turn to failure. They are not even 
capable of self-direction, but must hang on to the strong 
and capable to find their way through the world. How 
limp and nerveless and flaccid they are! We all know 
them, these excellent, well-meaning people, who must be 
carried on shoulders broad enough to carry two, or even 
more. Gladly would they do their share, but they have no 
initiative or lifting power. They are dead weights. All the 
surfaces of the world are smooth and jointless to them. 
They find no cracks or bosses by which they can climb. 
Where the true climber would go up like a cat, they stand 
gazing helpless and inert. ‘The opportunities that come in 


such rich abundance to the energetic and alert never seem. 


to come to them. They are always overlooked; for they 
have not had the power to fit themselves into any hole, 
either square or round. 

We pity the strong arms that are forced to carry the 
grown-up babies; but it is a great blessing to be strong, if 
only to help these. The power of helpfulness is a gift from 
God. It lies not so much in muscle, though muscle is an 
excellent thing, if rightly used, as in the nature that has 
the genius of helpfulness ingrained. Strength of soul and 
purpose that is consecrated unselfishly to the world’s work 
of the best kind. We revere the strong man who is tender 
and true, the man who makes no fuss, never boasts or shows 
off, never parades himself, is perhaps rather reticent and 
silent than otherwise, but is trusted instinctively, is leaned 
upon and looked up to in all times of trouble. Children 
love him, and cling to him. Weak women look to him for 
service, knowing they will never look in vain. He holds his 
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strength as a trust to do good with to others, perhaps in 
very humble, unobtrusive ways. If the great burdens of 
others’ feebleness and incapacity is laid upon him, he does 
not complain; for he is a willing worker, and will do more 
than is demanded of him by the day’s service. Everywhere 
he is greeted with a smile of trust and confidence, and the 
feeling of rest that here is a person who will straighten out 
the knots and tangles of life and solve its puzzles. His 
step on the threshold is a note of comfort. 

But it is not physical strength consecrated to helpfulness 
that alone gives this sense of trust. Those who are strong 
in soul, though feeble in body, may be among the grandest 
helpers. The power of the spirit outweighs all physical 
deficiencies. A weak, small woman was once such a spirit 
of help in the prison wards of a great city. She was more 
than canonized, for she came to be called an angel. Her 
influence for good extended to the courts and judges. She 
knew how to make herself heard and respected in high. 
places. She was known where weak, sinning women were 
in danger of injustice and wrong.. Her hand was stretched 
out to help the tempted and the outcast, and her. loving 
influence was felt in places where men grow callous and 
hard in face of the discouraging side of human nature. It 
was her spirit that wrought mightily and exemplified what 
one unaided helper can do if filled with the desire to work 
on some line where there is pressing need of aid. 

She chose the most disheartening field of charity, the 
most repulsive in many of its aspects. She took up her 
labors among the criminal class, whom many consider hope- 
less. She spent her own means freely, and it does not 
appear that she depended very largely on societies and 
associations. Her work was face to face, heart to heart. 
Her helpfulness has left a unique influence. It was direct 
and immediate. She chose her ground, a very stony and 
rugged bit, and proceeded to till it with her own hands; and, 
now that she has passed on by a tragic death, the beauty 
and significance of her work is profoundly felt. 

Many opportunities are lost in waiting for others to do 
what we should do ourselves at the right moment. In- 
spiration must be acted upon speedily, and the inspired 
person cannot trust the work to another. He alone has 
received the message, and the duty of performance lies at 
his door. It is beautiful to think how this spirit of helpful- 
ness pervades and permeates all of society from the ditcher 
on the road to the great teachers of holy living and high 
thinking. The dependants are sadly numerous, but God 
has so ordered it that they shall not outnumber the class of 
helpers and bearers. Rich streams of help go out some- 
times from sick-rooms and beds of pain, where patient 
sufferers are teaching the lesson of cheerful endurance ; and 
those who enter there feel strengthened to meet the ills of 
life with courage. There are influences of help and cheer 
at work to seek out the “shut-ins,” the crippled, the bed- 
ridden, prisoners in narrow rooms, such as no longer can 
use eyes or ears, hands-or feet. There are messengers on 
the way to these to shed gleams of light and touches of heal- 
ing, to alleviate the heavy tedium and ennui of the maimed 
life by some fresh and living interest, some touch of 
affection, 

The world, in our time, has grown rich in helpers, in such 
as are eager and enthusiastic for social betterment, and in 
the discovery of ways to put to use the waste elements of 
life, whether they be street refuse or mental or moral power. 
The spirit of our fine young women is, in this respect, most 
encouraging. With the ardor of youth, health, and high 
spirits that makes helping a delight, they are entering upon 
the business of life, facing the reality of things, seeing a 
mission and a career in a thousand modes of energy that 
once were blocked to their sex. Nor are the young men 
behind them in the desire to help. There is a class com- 
paratively large who already are willing to forego the profits 
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of business and the accumulation of fortunes to become 
students in civics and practical workers in the redemption 
of the world. The gospel of work has taken on new mean- 
ings. Helpfulness has assumed new aspects, and we are 
practically learning “that he who fears God will fear to sit 
at ease.” 


Salvation by Doubt. 


The old thesis that salvation could come only by believ- 
ing bids fair to be displaced by a modern thesis that sal- 
vation can come only by doubt. Goethe affirmed that 
doubt was the only road to knowledge. ‘‘ Properly one 
knows only when one knows little: with increase of knowl- 
edge comes doubt.” “The very stoutest believers are 
always found where there is least knowledge. So it is that 
the man who cannot expound the simplest facts of this 
world is confident that he knows all about the next world.” 
Coleridge paved the way for our modern view by asserting 
that saving faith was not a matter “of accurate logic, but 
of rectitude of heart.” A man’s salvation, he insisted, con- 
sists in being rather than in believing. It was with this 
philosophy that the nineteenth century began, and it must 
ultimately make over theology. The attitude of Dr. Bush- 
nell, in his famous sermon before Yale, on “ The Dissolving 
of Doubts,” was epoch-making. Orthodoxy could not en- 
dorse, although it was compelled to endure, and ulti- 
mately to heed Bushnell. He was the genius, with a heart, 
who got hold of the theological seminaries, and touched 
the coming generation of preachers, while the old men help- 
lessly denounced him as an iconoclast. In this powerful 
discourse he said: “Be never afraid of doubt.” ‘Be 
afraid of allsophistries and tricks and the strifes of disin- 
genuous argument.” ‘Have it a fixed principle, also, that 
getting into any scornful way is fatal. Never settle upon 
anything as true because it is safer to hold it than not.” 
“ Have it as a law never to put force on the mind or try to 
make it believe. Never be in a hurry to believe. Never 
try to conquer doubts.” These are some of the bold 
utterances scattered through the discourse to which we have 
referred. Salvation was plainly not a matter of creed or 
belief; and almost for the first time it was proclaimed, in 
the modern church, that doubting is a religious exercise. 
The sermon took hold not only of the Yale students, but the 
students of our colleges everywhere. ‘The writer can never 
forget the power of Bushnell’s words, and those of Frederick 
Maurice, meeting him just at the threshold of the ministry. 
Doubts there were, but heretofore these had been held to 
be direct temptations of the devil. THereafter it became a 
religious duty to question every statement, examine every 
theory, even though it unsettled the catechism or the 
Book. Science was preaching this doctrine in the schools, 
—the “duty of investigation.” The Church would soon 
do the same thing. Noone can overestimate the value of 
these leaders of Christian sceptlcism,—these fathers of 
pious doubt. Washington Gladden says: “I could not 
have remained in the ministry an honest man, had it not 
been for Dr. Bushnell, who gave me a moral theology, and 
helped me to believe in the justice of God.” 

It was inevitable that, if you once let doubt in as an hon- 
est factor in making character, you would reduce religion 
to a scientific process, and theology to a series of demon- 
strable hypotheses. Whatever could not endure the most 
rigid questioning could not remain as a part of our belief. 
Just as surely followed the reduction of the. Bible to the 
ranks of literature, and the deliverance of the mind from 
any obligation to believe its statements, without investiga- 
tion and confirmation. The end is not yet. A church 
without a divinely authoritative creed has much to learn. 
It has to go direct to God, and to do what Jesus and Paul 
and Isaiah learned to do,— derive strength from the Supreme 
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Head, the Father. The agnostics of our age were not the 
product of the leaders whom we have named. The legiti- 
mate child of Horace Bushnell was Phillips Brooks. 

The circular of the summer’s work of the Whittier School 
at Greenacre said: “Our work will be to study the opera- 
tion of the Creative Will in the world. The failure of the 
Christian world to live the life of righteousness is due to 
Christians 
have fixed their gaze on the personality of Jesus, and so 
have failed to find him in their souls.” This is the growing 
conviction of upward-looking minds. We must find God, 
and find him not only in physical nature about us, but in 
human nature within. “The light of the new church of 
God is God himself, and not the delegated light of man or 
creed.” It is well if all our summer schools have been 
busy along this line, that of finding God in this world. 
Agassiz used to say: “ Reverence is due, if anywhere, before 
the facts of nature,— God in the fishes and the trees. You 
say to me, inside the churches, that I shall be reverent 
while you read God’s word. I say you shall be reverent 
here while we are ‘studying his works.” Investigation will 
not lead us to blank agnosticism. Doubt, if honest, never 
ends in doubt. We shall find a higher salvation than that 
of credulity by walking with our hands lifted to God’s 
hand and our hearts open to love and truth. “ Prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


At Chautauqua Assembly. 


It is not generally known among us that very interesting 
summer work is being carried on in the name of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at Chautauqua, N.Y. ‘The desire 
having been expressed from several quarters that we should 
add ourselves to the number of denominations which main- 
tain houses at Chautauqua, it seemed best to the directors to 
accede to the proposition. They therefore appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. E. M. Wilbur, Prof. George L. 
Cary, and Mr. E. A. Hemstead, all of Meadville, Pa., to take 
charge of the work. This committee took a commodious 
cottage at 26 Cookman Avenue, near the Hall of Philosophy, 
in the Chautauqua grounds, and were happily able to secure 
the services of Rev. William Channing Brown as resident 
manager. Much credit is due our church in Littleton for 
the generous spirit of co-operation in which the members 
granted Mr. Brown, their pastor, a month’s leave of absence 
in addition to his vacation. The society has maintained its 
services meanwhile and has done all this from a deep inter- 
est in the special work undertaken by Mr. Brown. Mr. 


Brown went to Chautauqua the first of July, and has been — 


most cordially received by the administrators of the Chau- 
tauqua work. By the courtesy of Chancellor Vincent and 
his coworkers the Unitarian house has been granted every 
privilege given to denominational workers, on the under- 
standing, of course, that the work which we carry on, like 
that of other denominational houses, is not to be of a 
sectarian character. A part of the expense is being borne 
by letting chambers in the upper story of the cottage to 
roomers, but the lower floor is kept for the purposes of the 
work, Sunday services have been held in the parlor, the at- 
tendance at which has crowded the cottage beyond its 
capacity. Tracts of a devotional and helpful character are 
distributed in large numbers, and much use has been made 
of acirculating library of Unitarian books. The photo- 
graphs of some of our leading ministers hang upon the walls. 
Visitors have been numerous from all parts of the country. 
Unitarians spending their vacation at Chautauqua have 
found each other out at this building, and many persons de- 


— 
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sirous of knowing the purposes and beliefs of the Unitarian 


Church have had their inquiries answered. Not a few min- 


isters of other denominations have availed themselves of this 
opportunity, and done us the welcome courtesy of making an 
honest effort to understand us. Mr. Brown and the mem- 
bers of the committee in charge endeavor in every way to 
fall in with the spirit of the assembly, and to make their 


‘work one which shall prove an essential help to the best in- 


fluences of Chautauqua rather than one which shall be in any 
way antagonistic to the fundamental purposes of the other 
workers there. So far as we can learn, they have been re- 
markably successful in this brotherly endeavor. Mr. Brown 
will himself report in more detail concerning the character 
and results of the work. The indications at present are that 
we could add very much to our influence for good if we were 
to maintain permanent headquarters at Chautauqua. The 
attendance each summer is very largely from the South and 
South-west, regions where thus far our work has been but little 
known and where unfortunate misunderstandings of our 
spirit and purpose are very prevalent. If by a quiet and 
kindly explanation of our mission carried on at Chautauqua 
for a series of years we can do something to make ourselves 
better understood by thousands who would not denounce us 
as they do if they really knew what they were talking about, it 
will be an achievement that will help not only the Unitarian 
body, but also every other denomination. Unwise and untrue 


denunciations of a body of earnest workers not merely hurts 


the feelings of those workers, but it has the more serious re- 
sult of blunting the spiritual life of those who thus miss a 
knowledge of something that is good. We do not expect 
that everybody will agree with our theology, but we do desire 
to have it understood by those who wish to speak of it. If 
the cordial welcome which we have thus far received at 
Chautauqua continues, and any future efforts that we may 
make are received as additions to the spiritual power of the 
Chautauqua work, it is certain that we can prove a valuable 
accession to the influences there. There are many aspects 
of Christian thought and life which, we believe, we are com- 
petent to make clear and forceful for certain people who 
have not yet reached the deepest things of the spirit. This 
I conceive to be the fundamental aim of Chautauqua work, 
and that work can only be enriched by the incoming of an 
influence which in a way somewhat different from any other 
undertakes to train and strengthen human souls for living 
the divine life on earth. _ Cuartzs E, St. Joun. 


Current Topics. 


Tue President’s journey through New England, which be- 
gan on last Friday, when Mr. Roosevelt left his home in 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, has been attended by a series of 
remarkable demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. The 
chief magistrate of the nation took an early occasion to define 
the attitude of the administration toward the problem of the 
“trusts.” In the course of an address which he delivered 
before 15,000 people at the City Hall in Providence, R.I., 
Mr. Roosevelt emphasized his conviction of the injurious re- 
sults of unrestrained financial combinations. “I believe,” 
said the President, “that the nation must assume this power 
of control [of the trusts] by legislation, and, if it becomes 
evident that the Constitution will not permit needed legisla- 
tion, then by constitutional amendment. The immediate 
need in dealing with the trusts is to place them under the 
real, not nominal, control of some sovereign, to which as its 


creatures the trusts shall owe allegiance and in whose courts 


the sovereign’s orders may with certainty be enforced.” 
; zs 


On Friday, in the course of an address in Hartford, Conn., 
the President reviewed the government’s relations with the 
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newly acquired possessions. He pointed to Porto Rico as 
an example of complete administrative success, due to the 
efforts of intelligent and honest administrators. The prob- 
lem in Cuba was described by Mr. Roosevelt as being more 
complex than that in Porto Rico, and as necessitating for its 
solution a certain amount of legislative and diplomatic aid 
on the part of the United States, The President plainly 
conveyed a conviction that it is the duty of the United States 
to make tariff concessions to the Cuban republic, in order 
to admit its people to a share of the prosperity that is being 
enjoyed by the people of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt 
defended the course that the administration has pursued in 
the Philippines as the only policy that accords with the high- 
est considerations of civilization and of national duty. On 
Monday night the President spoke’ in Boston, and on Tues- 
day left that city to continue his trip to New Hampshire and 
Vermont, He will return to Oyster Bay on Wednesday 
evening of next week. 
& 


An interesting naval experiment to demonstrate the de- 
fensibility of the New England coast line by a sea force was 
terminated early on Sunday morning, when a squadron 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Higginson achieved 
the theoretical destruction of the attacking naval detachment 
under Commander Pillsbury. ‘The theoretical enemy was 
confronted with the problem of finding a port of sufficient 
capacity to give harborage to its vessels, and at the same 
time of evading the defensive squadron which outnumbered 
the hostile fleet in the ratio of sixty-four points to forty-five. 
The importance of the achievement of Rear-Admiral Higgin- 
son’s squadron lay in the fact that it proved completely its 
ability to guard the coast line against an invading naval! 
power. When Rear-Admiral Higginson, at 5.40 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, surprised and demanded the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the tactical foe, the strategic conditions 
were such that Commander Pillsbury had no choice but to 
yield. 

8 


An official denial has been made by the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the War Department of the charges from Roman 
"Catholic sources in the United States, alleging that the school 
system in the Philippine Islands has been used as a Protes- 
tant proselyting agency. In reply to these complaints, Frank 
H. Bowen, the acting general superintendent of public in- 
struction in the archipelago, forwarded a complete report to 
Acting Governor Wright. Mr. Bowen says concerning the 
main point of the charges, ‘* Not only is no proselyting 
allowed or attempted in any of the public schools, but in- 
quiry among the leaders of the four principal Protestant 
denominations here brings out the fact that, so far as is 
known by these leaders, there is not one native Protestant 
Sunday-school teacher in the entire archipelago.” The 
statement that not one-third of the Protestant teachers ever 
taught”school a day before they went to the Philippines, and 
that the Catholic teachers are sent into the distant provinces, 
is denied with great emphasis by the head of the public 
school system in the islands. 


ad 


A DIPLOMATIC incident was closed at the end of last week 
when the sultan issued an order conceding all the demands 
made upon Turkey by the United States. The inference is 
that the Turkish government intends to execute certain 
promises which it has made on questions affecting the inter- 
ests of American citizens in Turkey. In consequence of the 
failure of the porte to carry out its agreements, Mr. Leish- 
man, the United States minister to Constantinople, at the 
beginning of last week informed the porte that he could not 
discuss other affairs with it until the terms of the settle- 
ment already agreed upon are put. into execution by 
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Turkey. The chief points in the demands made by the 
United States was the rebuilding of the American Mission 
House in Kharput, Armenia, which was destroyed at the 
time of the Armenian massacres, and the granting of permis- 
sion of Armenian women and children to join their husbands 
and fathers who have accepted American citizenship and are 
living in the United States. 
& 


Deep significance of growimg Liberal strength is seen in 
two recent parliamentary elections in England. The more 
recent of the two was the election to the vacancy in the 
Sevenoaks division of Kent. H. W. Foster, the Conservative 
member of Parliament, who sought re-election after his ap- 
pointment to the lord commissionership of the treasury, 
received a meagre majority of 891 votes over the Liberal 
candidate. At the last election in the same district, Mr. 
Foster had a majority of 4,812 votes over his Liberal oppo- 
nent. In Leeds the Conservatives lost a seat, which went to 
the Liberal candidate by a comfortable majority. In both 
contests the main issue was the Education Bill, which is 
fathered by Mr. Balfour and which aims to tax all England 
for the benefit of the schools of the Established Church. 
Strong opposition to the bill has arisen among non-conform- 
ists of all shades of religious belief, and the Liberals are tak- 
ing quick advantage of the unpopularity of the measure. 


od 


A DRAMATIC incident took place in Utrecht, the Nether- 
lands, on Wednesday of last week, when Generals Botha, 
Delarey, and De Wet, the fighting chiefs of the Boer repub- 
lics, met Mr. Kruger, the former president of the late 
Transvaal Republic. The interview was confidential, of 
course; but enough of its substance has leaked out to arouse 
wide-spread comment upon the conduct of the former Boer 
chief executive. It is said that Mr. Kruger upbraided the 
generals for their surrender to Great Britain, and for their 
abandonment of the race-course. It is evident that the 
former president is in no way inclined to accept British 
dominion in South Africa as an accomplished fact, and still 
adheres to his dream of a united South Africa under Boer 
domination. The feature of Mr. Kruger’s attitude that has 
aroused especial comment is the fact that he should have found 
fault with the men who bore all the hardships of actual war- 
fare in behalf of Boer independence, while he watched their 
operations from the safe and friendly refuge of the Nether- 
lands territory. 


Brevities. 


A banker says that few high-school boys can add upa 
long column of figures and get it right the first time. 


Drink is largely a matter of environment. He who will 
drink to excess in one company would not drink at all in 
different society. 


“No one could have two birthdays but a pair of twins.” 
That seems to be a self-evident truth until the fallacy con- 
cealed in it begins to wriggle in the mind. 


The fear of the Higher Criticism is subsiding. There are 
few religious papers in the North which do not have a good 
word for the men who are devoted to the search after truth. 


Many have said with dogmatism miracles do not happen, 
but that is no reason for denying the occurrence of events 
which are so wonderful that they are regarded as miraculous. 


Behind the fear of the higher criticism is often an uncon- 
fessed consciousness that the grounds of faith in God and 
immortality are artificial, and will fail if confidence in “the 
word” is shaken, 
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The astonishing progress made in our primary schools by 
the children of foreigners of the most illiterate kind is a 
wonderful indication of the amazing wealth still locked up in 
human nature. 


The experience gained in penal settlements, after the term 
of punishment is over, has proved that human nature can 
right itself. Some of the most respectable citizens in British 
colonies are the children of ex-convicts. The chance to 
make a decent living in pleasant surroundings will often turn 
a bad man into a good citizen. 


The newsboys have established schools in streets and 
alleys, in which they teach arithmetic and all other things 
which are necessary to the transaction of their business. In 
these schools one can learn more in a week than in any pre- 
paratory school that we know of. Why not appoint a com- 
mission of school superintendents to study the methods of 
the newsboys, and so shorten the time given to arithmetic in 
our grammar schools? 


Booker Washington tells the story, and Episcopal clergy- 
men have repeated it with glee, of the old mammy who went 
for the first time into an Episcopal church, The services 
appealed to her religious sensibilities to such an extent 
that she began to shout. The sexton asked her why she was 
making such a noise, and enjoined her to be quiet. She 
answered, “I can’t help shouting, I dun got religion.” 
‘“‘But,” he said, ‘don’t you know this is no place to get 
religion?” In that anecdote are lurking many lively sug- 
gestions concerning the unity of spirit, diversity of gifts, and 
ability, or lack of it, to recognize the real thing in a strange 
dress, 


Letters to the Editor. 


Civié Corruption. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In acertain Congressional district in Massachusetts, cigars 
are nowadays being distributed almost as thickly as but- 
tons. ‘Workers’ overflow with them. They are passed 
about from hand to hand as freely as the matches with 
which they are lighted. Boys make it a joke to spread 
them abroad far from the source of supply. It is said, with 
a high degree of probability, that rival aspirants for the 
honor of nomination spend enormous sums in this process 
of making themselves well known. How many votes are 
gained in this way could not be estimated. Considered as 
a matter of electioneering policy, this method is of doubtful 
utility ; for most of the men who share in the good fellow- 
ship do so unpledged, and act uninspected. The expendi- 
ture may be justified as a matter of advertising, or on the © 
principle which nature illustrates in wasting a thousand 
seeds without improvidence that one may thrive. We may 
fairly conclude that the motive is not one of general good 
will, but of partieular profit. Nobody in politics spends 
money for that which is not bread. A great deal of money 
may be spent legitimately; but the purpose of this outlay 
borders, to say the least, on the illegitimate. If a way were 
to be devised in which the tone of political conscience 
should be most widely and seductively debauched, it would 
be some such way as this.. In education, habits are incul- 
cated best through gradual and unconscious practice. Chil- 
dren are led to play their way into orderliness and harmony. 
To begin at the small end is the surest way to win large 
attainment. What have we, therefore, here but an infection 
of civic corruption? Would men continue to be held in 
honor or to hold self-respect if they were plainly declared to 
be conducting kindergarten lessons in bribery? x 
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This Day. 


The Lord of hosts stretched forth his arm, 
And led his hosts from sea to sea; 

In war, in peace, in storm or calm, 

The land was theirs; if they were free, 
His free-born children they must be. 


All nations called to him for bread, 

From island and from continent. ‘ 
“ Give it to-day, O,God!” they said. 

From every land this cry was sent ; 

And, lo! from east to west his people went, 

The stewards of his love to be. 


“ Give us our homes,” his people said, 
“In every land, by every sea, 

Where we can plant this daily bread 
Wherewith the nations shall be fed.” 

“ Feed all my flock,” their Father said, 
“ Offer this sacrifice to me. 

I am the God who made you free.” 


“ How long, O Lord!” his people cried. 
“So many lands beneath thy sun 
Which mountains part or seas divide! 
Lord! hear our prayer and make them one.” 

And he; 
* One world, one home, one family, 
One blood on every land or sea, 
One household of my own shall be: 
For this I make my children free.” 

— Edward Everett Hale. 


In Walter Scott’s Country. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Every part of Scotland may be called the spiritual pos- 
session of Walter Scott; but his, especially, is the pleasant 
country of hills and dales watered by the gentle, softly 
winding Tweed. Quiet and small-featured, it makes no 
powerful impression on the visitor until we remember that 
the poet took it into his heart and retouched it with a light 
not of the sun or of the moon. In a smooth-running wago- 
nette, drawn by a speedy, light-footed horse, we passed 
over the four miles between Melrose and Abbotsford, 
straining our eyes constantly to catch sight of the roofs and 
gables of the house that for so many years has proved 
a magnet to all the world. Unlike other famous houses, it 
is a creation of the great man’s mind from the foundation 
to the coping-stone; for Scott was his own architect, and 
has twined in all parts of the building touches of his 
individuality. 

However, the first impression is decidedly disappointing. 
Without making a large circuit on the other side of the 
Tweed, there is no view to be obtained of the exterior of the 
house. If it were a hermit’s cell, you could not be admitted 
with more precaution and reserve. The way the tourist 
must travel is through thick shrubberies and high walls 
until you are admitted into a basement room, said to have 
formerly been the kitchen. Here the necessary shilling 
must be produced to secure a ticket of admission ; and a 
lively scramble takes place to secure pictures and photo- 
graphs and other small souvenirs. The scene that takes 
place in this scullery, or kitchen, when crowded to over- 
flowing with eager purchasers, and a great trade is going on 
in mementoes of Scott and his home, is anything but dig- 
nified and seemly. The spirit of commercialism and money- 
making meets you at the door of the house the great man 
built by the work of his brain, the toil of his genius, and is 
a very poor introduction to what you have come to feel and 
see. The pushing, hurtling crowd ascends a narrow, wind- 
ing pair of back stairs to the upper rooms; and I must 
confess to a feeling of indignation at the noisy irruption 
into a place that I had hoped to approach with a feeling of 
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respect and reverence. It seems a pitiful conclusion to 
Scott’s great labors, and a poor use of the monument he 
endeavored to build to himself and his race. 

But in the end you are glad you came; for even an 
undignified entrance with the “personally conducted” 
cannot wholly spoil the vital impression of Scott’s personal- 
ity and power stamped on all the rooms. The house is a 
beautiful museum of rare objects and historical mementoes, 
all bearing on the bent of his genius, the interests of his 
work, the living and breathing spirit he has twined with his 
creations; and in such rich abundance are these tokens ex- 
hibited you feel no other man has made a deeper impress on 
the objects among which he spent his days. 

In the large and handsome hall adorned with armor and 
escutcheons of the great Scotch families, he has epitomized 
his dreams of chivalry, knight-errantry, and deeds of “ derr- 
ing.” The youthful valor of his spirit, the age of Ivanhoe 
and Brian de Bois Guilbert, lives for usin that room. Every- 
thing in that house shows how the past lived in him, not 
merely as a sentiment or a memory, but as something that 
throbbed in the heart’s blood. Although it is full of the 
curious and recondite, there is nothing to show that Scott 
was a dilettante collector of strange things. All there was 
tied to his thought and inwrought in his imagination. 

You pass on to the little study where he wrote his novels. 
It has been tidied neatly, the book-shelves all set in order. 
There are no papers strewing the desk, no dogs lying at the 
master’s feet, nothing but the cold white bust in its niche 
and the chair where he sat at work and the little corner 
staircase by which he evaded the presence of too importu- 
nate visitors. But the view is there from the window, out over 
the grounds and plantations. The sun comes in the old 
way, and falls upon the floor where his shadow was wont to 
fall; and he is to you in a way a living presence. Few 
great dead men’s houses are so cheerful or have so little of 
the cold, deserted look of abandonment. Your feeling is 
that he has stepped out into the sunshine of his walled 
garden, that he is wandering with his dogs along the Tweed 
or in the forest on one of those long vigorous rambles his 
lameness did not hinder him from taking. He will return 
soon; and meantime we will stroll through the rooms, 
pausing in the noble library with its twenty thousand vol- 
umes and its fine bust of Wordsworth, wandering on to the 
drawing-room, where all is preserved as he left it. There 
over the chimney-piece is the well-known painting by Rae- 
burn of the open manly face, on the right side is Lady 
Scott, near at hand his two daughters as barefoot Scotch 
lassies, Prince Charles Edward, some titled and some royal 
personages; but the master of the house is always king 
here. It is he who holds and charms you. Even the 
wonderful collection of curios and relics of great ones can- 
not draw your attention from him. Here are mementoes of 
Napoleon, Wellington, Rob Roy, Queen Mary, and how 
many others. The picture of the head of Queen Mary after 
execution is one of the strangest. The hair is represented 
as nearly black and very abundant, while in most of her 
pictures it is shown to be a light auburn. Then on we pass 
to the little rooms devoted to trophies of arms, and contain- 
ing the magnificent sword, claymore, etc., presented to Sir 
Walter, among other things the sword of Montrose, and the 
case of dirks with gold mounting owned by Charles Edward. 
In one of these little rooms is the death-mask of Sir Walter, 
showing the magnificent dome of his head. More interest- 
ing than all other parts of the building itself are those quaint 
little images and devices that Sir Walter copied from Mel- 
rose and Dryburgh,— the pascal lamb, the angel playing on 
a lute, and some other things dear to him from his long 
study of the ruins he loved. One would linger and linger, 
were it possible; but there are other crowds below waiting 
to be shown over the house, and it is necessary to make 
room for the new troop who are impatient to mount. 
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Scott tucked his house away in a hollow, where, hidden 
by trees, it is impossible to see it from the highway on the 
near side of the valley. One wonders why he chose so low 
a situation in a country where graceful hills abound, that 
seem to invite the builder to come and perch upon them. 
Its present possessor is a great-grand-daughter of the poet, 
descended from the Lockharts. She has added the name of 
Scott to her own, and has, we were told, a fine flourishing 
family of three boys and four girls. The boys are the first 
males of the race for two or more generations, and it is sug- 
gested that in time there may be another Sir Walter reign- 
ing at Abbotsford. 

The weather was wet, the clouds were leaking drearily, 
when we started for Dryburgh, thinking of the marble Scott 
in Edinburgh, the living, haunting presence at Abbotsford, 
and of the last resting-place of the man so many-sided, so 
great both in life and death. The Abbotsford drive seems 
commonplace compared with this mounting one over the 
hills and along the smooth curves of open and wooded 
country above the unfolding of the Tweed vale. The silver 
stream beneath bent like a bow, or, running straight, un- 
twists its shining chords through rich meadows and pale 
green fields of oats and golden sowings of wheat and forests 
dim in the distance, rising to deepest purple and the foldings 
of the blue and misty hills. At the loveliest turn, Sir Walter 
was always in the habit of checking his horses, that he 
might gaze for a time over the beloved landscape. On the 
day of the funeral, when the slow and solemn cortége was 
passing this high point, his horses stopped of themselves, as 
if to give him the privilege of taking a last farewell. 

How much one has read of Dryburgh, the beauty of the 
ruin, the little chapel, partly open to the weather, where 
Scott lies with his dear ones near him! But the impression 
of secrecy, deep solitude, loneliness, and silence, has not 
been imparted. It is a cloistered place in every sense. 
The friars have moved out long ago; and the august dead 
now holds absolute sway in the roofless chapel, with its gable 
and beautiful window tracery standing up boldly against 
the sky. The approach is very picturesque; for you come 
rather unexpectedly upon a little village, with steep and 
winding street, where the stream runs broad and shallow 
over stones and pebbles, and a ferry is enlivened by country 
wagons and market-carts. Old trees lean their arms over 
the water; and a suspension bridge has been flung across 
the stream, of such cobweb construction it is not permitted 
for more than ten people to cross at once. It sways like 
a pendulum; but it takes you over to a pleasant avenue 
that leads ultimately into a romantic walk, still shadier, 
beyond the village,—a secret monastic path by ivy-clad 
walls,— to the abbey entrance, where close at hand lie 
Scott and his “dame,” as she is designated in old form on 
the stone,—his dame, his lady, in truth and devotion of 
heart. They and theirs are alone, as if the shrine had been 
built for them and the ivy-clad ruin kept through all the 
ages, that they might lie together in this exquisite hidden 
solitude, the heart of quietness, deep in nature’s recesses, 
where no worldly fret or turmoil reaches the ear. It is all 
beautiful and touching; and I noticed that loud voices were 
hushed almost to whispers as we gazed on the lovely frag- 
ments of the abbey, for only fragments remain. ‘Trees are 
growing in the refectory, shrubs and wild flowers cling to 
the niches of the wall. The old yew-tree, said to be seven 
centuries old, still stands on its tottering feet and spreads 
its aged arms abroad. The mantling ivy has healed many 
of the wounds of time. The little enclosed spaces are 
bright with greensward and flowers, and this is all. The 
birds trill but softly, and the winds steal in through the close 
hedges and encircling walls. Nature protects the place 
genius has consecrated. How well he sleeps and how fit- 
tingly he is housed! you say as you wander musingly away 
to the place where the wagonette awaits you. 
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Evening had come on before we were ready to wander 
about Melrose Abbey. It is a cheerful place, so close to 
human habitations and the busy hum of men. Even in its 
decay, it still seems to have vital connections with the liv- 
ing. The sky had cleared: there was a large blue patch 
over head, the first we had seen for many days. Soft 
amber clouds gathered in the west; and the last rays of the 
sun darted through the clere-story windows, and touched the 
ancient walls with a delicate bloom. Groups of children 
and young people were wandering in the graveyard, and a 
peculiar magic was added to the ruin by the unexpected 
softness of the scene. I would not have seen Melrose in any 
other light than this; for the end of that bleak day seemed 
to shine out specially, ‘“‘ not to flout the ruins gray,” but to 
caress and kiss them like some loved object. 

It was again Scott who was our guide there, for the old 
custodian was steeped in his poetry ; and, as we stood over 
the tomb of Michael Scott and he pointed to the cross that 
glows “ blood-red” in the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” he 
repeated stanza after stanza from the poem, not like a pro- 
fessional guide, but like a true lover of his country’s bard. 

I asked him if Scott had ever spent a night in Melrose, 
and for himself had seen the pale moonlight steal in at the 
glassless casements and silver the walls. Scott, he said, 
had often passed portions of the night there; and he pointed 
to a pile of stones on one of which he was accustomed to 
sit and watch the stealing light glide along the pillars and 
walls. He acknowledged, however, that something of dis- 
appointment attends the moonlight view, as the shadows of 
the interior are very dense. ‘The moon rode high in heaven 
the night I spent at Melrose; but I preferred the rosy glow 
of sunset that touched the quaint little images on the walls, 
and, falling through the high casements, brightened the spot 
where lies buried the heart of Bruce. 


Freedom cometh from Within. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


Maeterlinck has just given to the old story of Bluebeard 
not only a new ending, but a new moral. It is in order to 
discuss the latter that I begin by telling the plot’ of his 
drama entitled “ Ardiane and Barbe Bleue; or, The Useless 
Deliverance.” Five of Bluebeard’s wives have disappeared 
mysteriously. And, when the indignant peasants who dwell 
around his castle hear that he is going to bring Ardiane 
there also, they assemble before it to save her life. They 
warn her in vain, as she drives through them, and then 
prepare to rescue her. She suspects that the lost women 
are still alive, and she has come for the purpose of deliver- 
ing them. She enters the great hall saying: ‘We must be 


insubordinate. When the future is threatening to us and 


inscrutable, that is ere all our duty.” , 
She opens the forbidden door at once, and finds a dark 
passage, out of which comes a song of sorrow. The lost 
wives are found! She is hastening to help them, when 
Bluebeard enters. He tells her that the last and most 
pesiens of his wives waited a year before opening that 
oor. 
She answers, ‘‘It was the last, only the last, that there 
was need to punish.” 
He says, “It was a very little thing to ask.” 
replies that he asked more than he ever gave. 
They are interrupted by the rushing in of the infuriated 
peasants ; but Ardiane tells them that she has not met with 
any harm, and sends them away gently. He shuts her up 
in the dungeon, But there she finds the other women, and 
rejoices that his wrath has granted what his love refused. 
One of the prisoners has been there more than a year; and 
all five are ragged, emaciated, and, at first, motionless with 


But she 


Se 
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terror, They ask if she, too, disobeyed in the end; but she 
answers, “ No, 1 obeyed more swiftly than the rest, but 
other laws than his.” This sounds like Antigone’s telling 
the Theban king that his edicts cannot set aside the un- 
written and unchanging laws of God, which are not of to- 
day or yesterday. Ardiane, however, is too brave a woman 
- to submit to any tyrant’s doom. She tells the others she 
has come to set them free, and they have only to follow her. 
She searches through the darkness to where a little light 
breaks through the dungeon’s roof. There she finds a great 
door, which she begins to unbolt. The timid women beg 
hher not to touch it, lest she let in the ocean; but she works 
away until she leads them out where they see the sky and 
the trees once more. They are still shut in by walls and 
moats, but they ask a peasant to help them. 

Then they make their way to the great hall, where they 
find chests of costly attire standing open. The women who 
have been liberated by Ardiane have scarcely succeeded in 
adorning themselves when Bluebeard is seen outside, He is 
followed by negroes waving naked swords, but the peasants 
strike them down with scythes and pitchforks. Erelong the 
tyrant is brought in, bleeding, senseless, and bound tightly. 
The peasants are eager to slay him, but are persuaded to 
leave him to the women. Ardiane takes the lead in binding 
up his wounds and cutting the cords. Before he has re- 
vived fully, she kisses him on the forehead, and bids him 
good-bye. Then she tells the others that she is going far 
away, and will not return, She begs them to go with her, 
but they all refuse; and they are left behind with Bluebeard. 

This is all the story. Ardiane is brave, and therefore free. 
She cannot liberate the other women, for their weakness of 
soul is a prison out of which there is no escape. 

Maeterlinck’s portraits of women in most parts of Europe 
are sadly accurate. I doubt if even one-sixth of those in 
Germany are Ardianes, and these latter are seldom seen in 
Asia or Africa. America and England are much more fort- 
unate. Even in Massachusetts, however, the unwillingness 
of most women to vote prevents extension of the franchise. 
We men are proud of our superior courage}; but we sit pa- 
tiently under political corruption here and plain despotism 
elsewhere. The Spaniards gave up their republic volunta- 
rily; and neither Germans nor Italians make much use of 
what freedom they actually possess. Our own fellow-citizens 
of African descent have not yet developed strength of char- 
acter enough to make full use of the emancipation proclaimed 
forty years ago. Think, too, how many white people here are 
lifelong prisoners of poverty because they do not like to be 
thrifty and industrious. It is character that makes us free. 
Deliverance is not gained by following the brave, but by 
becoming like them. No one has stated this better than 
Emerson. I do not ask if he has said enough about the ten- 
dency of abolishing external restrictions to help us outgrow 
our inner limitations. There can be no such growth without 
love of liberty. 

It may be interesting to us to see how Maeterlinck was 
anticipated by Hawthorne. “ Earth’s Holocaust” pictures 
the reformers as making an immense bonfire of gibbets, 
patents of nobility, surplices, barrels of liquor, pulpits, bank- 
bills, books, banners, and everything else that could burn, 
and then flinging in all the crowns, weapons, and other 
trumpery which have gone out of use. Among the delighted 
or alarmed spéctators stands a dark-complexioned stranger, 
who says, with a grin: “ Be not so cast down, my dear 
friends... . There is one thing that these wiseacres have 
forgotten to throw into the fire, and without which all the 
rest of the conflagration is just nothing at all... . What but 
the human heart itself?... And, unless they hit upon some 
method of purifying that foul cavern, forth from out of it 
will reissue all the shapes of wrong and misery which they 
have taken such a vast deal of trouble to consume to ashes. 
I have stood by this livelong night, and laughed in my 
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sleeve ai the whole business; Oh, take my word for it, it 
will be the old world yet.” 

Apparently, Hawthorne did not realize how much purer 
the hearts of men had become already since that primitive 
period of which we are told “that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” It is 
highly probable that the first men were cannibals, and cer- 
tain that they were not philanthropists. Hawthorne him- 
self shows in “Earth’s Holocaust” that reformers had 
become so bold and influential as to prove that the old 
world had passed away, and this fact would be much plainer 
if he had mentionéd the Abolitionists. Perhaps the ascend- 
ency of philanthropy was too recent for him to realize that 
it would be permanent. It is all the more likely to be so 
because philanthropy is coming into more complete harmony 
with science. Conventions of reformers are not so noisy as 
when Hawthorne wrote, but then there were no college 
settlements. ; 

Love of liberty is certainly less active in European 
politics than in 1848 ; but there is much more of it at pres- 
ent in France, England, South America, and Japan than 
there was a hundred years ago. And as for Maeterlinck’s 
special theme, the emancipation of women, it is curious to 
find Hawthorne “ unable to say what favor was accorded” 
at the great bonfire to those ladies who proposed to fling 
their gowns and petticoats into the flames, and assume the 
garb, together with the manners, duties, offices, and respon- 
sibilities of the opposite sex. Very few women dared to 
enter honorable and lucrative occupations then. Now we 
see English and Americans eager to pursue every path 
which leads to wealth and fame. No Bluebeard could block 
the way. The new woman is queen o’er herself, and no 
longer weak of heart. Changes in legal position have given 
opportunity for developing a strength of character before 
which the old state of degradation will pass away. 

Concorp, MAss. 


A Reflection in Holiday Time. 


It is a pleasant holiday reflection, made in thankfulness, 
but not boastfully, that among the great forces of our time 
and of our country are these : — 

1. The social welfare of the masses continues to deepen 
and to spread. The practical art of living healthfully and 
well is acquired every year by an increasing multitude. The 
sanitary conquest over ignorance and neglect goes on at 
a rapid rate. The American children of to-day have not 
only a better chance of healthful life than the children of 
any preceding generation had, but they have also a more 
natural childhood. More of them grow up close to nature. 
More of them have good training and a fair start in life. 
So, too, the building-up of American womanhood goes on. 
A saner and better-balanced and more cheerful social life 
exists in almost every part of the land than existed a genera- 
tion ago. Let any man who is world-weary and who, by 
reason of his own disappointments or of the squalor that he 
sees in densely settled cities, wanders in Europe to escape 
from himself or from his social fears,—let any such man 
go into a hundred small towns in any dozen of our great 
commonwealths. He will find that civilization, far from 
being outworn, is only beginning for the great masses of 
mankind. He will see a more hopeful and inspiring spec- 
tacle than any social philosopher has yet written about. 

2. The next great force of American life is its continued 
mobility ; for every man may yet find his aptitude and work - 
for his own development and for the good of his fellows 
along the line of the least resistance. It is this fundamental 
quality of democratic society that is making us the most 
efficient people in the world at all practical tasks. 
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3. The growth of the religion of honest dealing and of 
good deeds is bringing a higher ethical standard, although 
the authority of dogmatic religion declines. 

4. The most important democratic fact of our time is 
the continued and accelerated development of the South,— 
both the land and the people. 

5. And the purity of our public life (in spite of the 
backwardness of municipal government) is greater than it 
was at any preceding time in our history — Wor/ld’s Work. 


The Religious Education of the Young. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


No one I think will contradict the statement that in- 
dividuals must learn by experience, and that those are 
wisest who give most heed to its teachings. Society also is 
bound to learn by experience. In taking account of the 
place whereon one stands in the world’s progress, it be- 
hooves us to consider the way by which we have come to 
our present status, as this retrospect will do much to guide 
us in our future course. 

Let me say, then, at once that we Americans of the 
nineteenth century have passed through a period of strange 
revolutions, of metamorphoses akin to those of the earth- 
quake and volcano in the world of physical phenomena. 
At the beginning of the last century the old order of things 
as regards religion was only here and there partially abro- 
gated. Its grip was still firm upon the average of our people, 
by whom religion was held to consist in a certain very un- 
natural way of thinking and feeling. Those who stood aloof 
from this were classed either as opposed to religion or with- 
out it. 

Yet the time had come for the breaking of these fetters,— 
the time for a simple and childlike Christianity to take the 
place of doctrines only less cruel than those of heathendom. 
Within the little space of my eighty-three years the fight has 
been fought, the victory won, and the undivine deity of ven- 
geance and hate displaced by a divine of heart-thrilling love 
and majesty. Now this warfare was carried on by thinkers, 
writers, preachers, each one of whom had his part in the 
great task of religious deliverance. The fight was, never- 
theless, a real one; and the weapons which achieved its 
end had the character of polemic instruments, and should be 
inherited with this understanding. 

Even in Mr. Emerson’s serene prose and verse I perceive at 
times the smell of the fiery furnace. Parker glowed with its 
intense heat. In much of the Unitarian preaching of that 
time the effort was to destroy the boundaries imposed by 
insufficient scholarship and authoritative superstition. To- 
day the barriers are down, the field is open. Let us rescue 
from its débris whatever of real value was risked thereon. 

Dr. Hedge has somewhere said that it is not obligatory upon 
all persons to be what is called religious. He would hardly 
have said that there are people who have no need of relig- 
ion. Neither he nor we would wish our children to in- 
herit the savage theology of the old school,— God angry 
with the wicked every day; babes born as children of wrath, 
predestined to perdition and eternal torment; the all-power- 
ful creditor only bought off by the blood of an unoffending 
victim. But let me ask, Do we wish our children to enter 
this field of practical life without religion? What other power 
will guide them among the pitfalls of temptation? What 
other agency will redeem them after repeated offence and 
failure? What will console them when the heart is 
bursting with sorrow? What will reconcile them to suf- 
fering, and even to death itself? If our children grow 
up with no habit of devout thought, with no reliance on 

prayer, with no outlook toward immortality, what will be 
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their attitude in view of the troubles of life? It will either 
be one of stoical indifference or of abject cowardice. 

I know, and I suppose that others do, that within the 
period of doubt and struggle some carefully educated 
families have been brought up without the habit of prayer, 
without knowledge of the Scriptures, without the custom of 
public worship. When the great trials of life shall overtake 
the young people thus trained, when even prosperity may 
bring with it a weariness and distaste for life itself, where 
will these our dear ones seek comfort and spiritual 
guidance? Often within the Church of Rome, which so 
persistently proclaims itself the only true source of religious 
instruction,— sometimes perhaps in the barren negations of 
the spirit which always denies, as Goethe’s Mephisto calls 
himself. Where the true spiritual does not enter, the 
pseudo-spiritual will usurp its place. Where the right tem- 
per of philosophic question has not been inculcated, the in- 
sanity of universal negation may be looked for. A visitor 
at my house once took occasion to denounce in strong terms 
the superstition of the Christian Church. Some mention 
being presently made of Spiritualism, he assured me that at 
a recent séance he had seen and heard Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin wearing upon his head a velvet cap with a gilt tassel. 

From much which still passes in the name of religion we 
should earnestly desire to shield our children—from the 
religion of correct and set phrases, from famlliar talk on 
themes which should be held too sacred for words, from 
terrific images of future punishment and inane visions of 
future reward. 

We shall be anxious, too, that the religious imagination of 
youth shall not too far outstrip its moral attainment. I 
have heard it said that criminals when within prison walls 
appear to be very devout people. History and literature 
preserve for us strange contrasts in this respect. The 
French Villon, held in the common jail for vulgar villany, 
indites fervent poems of prayer and penitence, which appear 
to have borne no fruit in his wild and dissolute life. 

Training of this sort may become positively demoralizing. 
Children of a compliant disposition, or those in whom love 
of approbation is strong, may be led into acts of semi- 
conscious hypocrisy by the desire to give pleasure to parents, 
or to win the commendation of elders. 

In the religious training which we may desire for our 
young people, we should not forget how deeply the genera- 
tions preceding their own have been affected by the period 
of doubt and question already referred to. So great a 
change of position could not take place without much 
damage to the fabric of faith which our forefathers regarded 
as absolutely true and unchangeable. Much which ap- 
peared to them of paramount importance is considered 
to-day as of secondary moment. All this work of negation, 
incidental and essential to its time, could not but leave its 
impress upon the youth of the period, inducing a general 
distrust of the commonly received doctrine and discipline. 
I myself have not stood aloof from this contest of a past 
age. Ihave rebelled against the formalism of public ser- 
vice, against the unintelligent worship of the Bible. Yet 
I grieve to see that in some families attendance at church is 
held to be of no importance. I grieve still more to find 
many of our youth growing up in ignorance of the history 
and contents of our Bible. There is in this wonderful 
book much that speaks of the barbarous ages in which its 
various portions were evolved. Much of it, therefore, is not 
for our children; and some of itis not nowfor anyone. But 
shall we keep from them the sublime visions of the prophets, 
the lyrical ecstasy of David, the wisdom of Solomon, to say 
nothing of the later gospel, which has changed the face of 
the world? Ged forbid. 

When Dr. Howe first held in his hand the key to the 
mind of his deaf, dumb, and blind pupil, Laura Bridgman, 
one of his greatest anxieties concerned the instruction 
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which he should give her in matters of religion. He 
naturally desired to protect her from all that is spurious in 
the common doctrine and discipline. Relying on his own 


‘persuasion that the germ of religious consciousness is 


native in every normal human soul, his effort was to reach 
this germ, and to help it to a right development. This 
view of religion as something natural to the mind of men, 
to be cherished and instructed from without, but not needing 
to be imposed as something foreign to human nature, — this 
view, I say, may be helpful to us in dealing with our young 
people. It would lead us to appeal to a power latent 


within them,— a power which, rightly used and directed, will 


glorify life and exalt character. Well has the poet Whittier 


written :— 


“ What doth that holy guide require? 
No rite of pain nor gift of blood, 
But man a kindly brotherhood, 
Looking when Duty is desire 
To Him, the beautiful and good.” 


It becomes us, then, to spare no effort to bring the relig- 
jous instruction of our youth into a just and proper relation 
with our own time. The cardinal points of religion do not 
change. Faith, hope, and love are to-day as essential to 
the well-being of the human soul as they were when Paul 
commended them in his famous chapter. We can present 
these great themes to-day freed from the clouds which once 
obscured them. Aspiration and service, faith in the love of 
God and in the right of every human being to the good will 
of all,—these doctrines do not mutilate, but complete the 
man as God intended him to be. It is said that the great 
Napoleon, hearing one day the sound of a mass-bell as he 
rode through some remote village, suddenly exclaimed, 
“We must bring back the Church.” It should need no 
‘Napoleon to suggest to us the deep necessity of religious in- 
stitutions. Only, in any reconstruction of them, let us profit 
by what past ages have taught us, and make our Church a 
temple toward which the hearts of all nations may turn with 
longing. Let us lift the tender lambs of our households 
over the rough débris of all that has been demolished, and 
set their feet in the green pastures and beside the still 
waters of which David was the prophet, but of which the 
dear Christ is the true shepherd. 

Boston. 


Spiritual Life. 


The small fidelities of life accumulate to great changes, 
until at last the faithful soul is born again.—Zawrence P. 
Jacks. 


ae 


Thank God that he who alone can know our inmost long- 


ings and aspirations for the better life is also the one who 


can help us in the struggle. 


Christ is a mediator, not in the sense of interposing 
between us and God, but as showing us the Father, and 
leading us, too, into the sanctuary, where we may worship 
and listen for ourselves.—/ames Drummond. 


et 


Beautiful is the good man’s regard for all other members 
of the great human family, when nothing that is human is 
alien to his heart, when the sight of the weak, the ignorant, 
and the poor, reminds him that we are all of one primal 
nature, and that the law of kindness is: the supreme law for 
man.— Nicholas P. Gilman. 


- One of the surprising facts of which most of us at one 
‘time or another become aware is that you cannot help others 
in any real and vital way bv simply setting about doing so, 
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but that the power of helping others is either a superlative 
gift or the fine product of a taxing novitiate of discipline and 
suffering.— Watchman. 


The Pulpit. 


Presumptuous Sins. 


BY REV. JOHN P. FORBES. 


Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins.— PSALM xix. 13. 


If one were asked to name six of the best read and best 
loved passages in the Bible, one would include, I am sure, 
the nineteenth Psalm in the number. One does not find it 
difficult to understand why this familiar Psalm has estab- 
lished so strong a claim on the thought and feeling of many 
generations. Its literary charm is irresistible. Strength and 
simplicity are combined in every line. Poetic insight every- - 
where lends beauty to the expression of noble sentiment. 
With exquisite imagery the glory and perfectness of the 
Almighty are proclaimed. Without once faltering, the 
writer bears us on his “ winged words” to the altar of a pure 
and humble worship. 

Then how stirring and uplifting is the moral quality of 


‘this Psalm! The perfection of God’s law, the purity of his 


commandments, the truth and righteousness of his judgments, 
are exalted, and exalted in such fashion as to awaken a new 
sense of obligation in him who reads, making him feel that 
his is the soul to be converted, 7zs are the eyes to be en- 
lightened, Ais is the heart to be rejoiced by the everlasting 
statutes. Who can read these great words, and fail to re- 
spond with fresh vows of righteousness to their searching, 
compelling moral challenge? 

But do we not discover, also, a chapter of personal history 
in this noble Psalm? I like to think so, Suddenly, in the 
full rush of fervid praise, the key is changed, and a mincr 
strain is sounded. It is as if the rhapsody of the poet were 
chilled by a sense of personal littleness, personal unworthi- 
ness. ‘How great art thou, O God! The heavens declare 
thy glory, and the firmament showeth thy handiwork. But 
my strength is only weakness, my wisdom only foolishness. 
Thy statutes are right, rejoicing the heart; thy command- 
ments are pure, enlightening the eyes. But my righteous- 
ness endureth a day, and then vanisheth away.” ‘Then out 
of this awe-struck and humble mood is breathed a prayer ot 
such depth and sincerity that it touches the universal human 
heart and voices the universal human need. “Who can 
understand his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; let 
them not have dominion over me. Then shall I be upright, 
and I shall be innocent from the great transgression. Let 
the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my re- 
deemer.” The soul overpowered, depressed by its own 
conception of God’s attributes, more depressed still by a 
sense of its own faults and failings, thus recovers its poise, 
its confidence, and its peace. 

Scholars tell us that this sudden transition from praise of 
God’s righteous law to a prayer for deliverance from sin is 
explained by the melancholy circumstances of the Jews and 
the current explanation of their sufferings. The fathers had 
sinned, and Israel had fallen. The delay of the promised 
glory was due to the uncleanness and faithlessness of the 
people. It was a nation’s sin that “was bearing down the 
Psalmist’s soul.” This explanation is true, no doubt. And 
yet it is the fersona/ note that touches us. “Cleanse thou 
me.’ Is it not because we feel the appeal of personal ex- 
perience—personal fear, need, hope, aspiration, trust—in 
this wonderful Psalm that we turn to it again and again to 
find that it quickens us anew to righteous endeavor? 
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Thus I am brought to my text, “‘ Keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins.” What are presumptuous 
sins? To the Psalmist they may have been, in a special 
sense, a violation of the commands of the priestly law; but 
he must also have had in mind sins of unthankfulness, faith- 
lessness, and misuse of opportunity; sins of a careless 
tongue and an undisciplined heart. For he prayed, * Let 
the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight.’’ We say, in the language of this 
modern time, that presumptuous sins are arrogant sins,— 
sins which violate the ordinary canons of gratitude and 
kindness; rough-shod sins, not only wicked, but also cruel 
in their abuse of power. 

An aged Methodist sister once said in class meeting: 
“The most presumptuous as well as the most undeserving 
sinner is the person who is unmindful of his mercies and 
unregardful of his obligations to others.” Here we have 
stated the plain result of wide experience and experimental 
knowledge. The person unmindful of his mercies, who is 
he? He is the fault-finder. He lives in a wonderful and 
beautiful world. He has a birthright in the spirit of an 
infinite Father; but he can only remember that the climate 
is changeable, and that more of power and self are vouch- 
safed to others than to him. He is conscientious, but his 
conscience is a scourge. He has insight, and might be a 
prophet of reason and righteousness; but he has allowed 
his gift to degenerate into a long-drawn wail of disappoint- 
ment. He is a constant and merciless critic, and the mote 
in his brother’s eye seems large. In his own home this man 
is most uncomfortable to live with, and into the homes of 
others he carries neither help nor good cheer. We may call 
this sin petty, but it isa sin of presumption, It traverses 
natural gratitude, and makes its victim a rebel against 
the wisdom of God. Well may we pray to be kept’ back 
from it. 

Fault-finding has a twin sin; and, although, like Dromio 
of Ephesus and Dromio of Syracuse, they ‘‘come into the 
world like brother and brother,” their union is most unholy. 
This twin sin is unjust judgment. Doubtless there is 
many times a demand for prompt, sharp, uncompromising 
judgment of men and the measures they propose,— in the 
street, in the hall of legislation, in the church. The welfare 
of the body politic, the necessary compact for mutual help 
and protection, the obligation we are under to our own self- 
respect and well-being, render this inevitable and righteous. 
Ignorance, cunning, and fraud must be dealt with, each 
according to its deserts. But unjust judgment is an affair 
of a far different character. Its foundation is usually rumor, 
prejudice, or malice. It deals ruthlessly with motives, and 
heeds not reputation. If unjust judgment were a sin of 
thought only, it would still be presumptuous; but thought 
clothes itself in speech, and the presumptuous tongue be- 
comes the servant of the presumptuous spirit. Setting aside 
actual vice and crime, how much sorrow and distress are 
brought into life by people who, substituting conjecture for 
evidence, thoughtlessly, or with deliberation and ghoulish 
glee, discuss the characters of their fellow-men! Sometimes 
the speech is abusive and violent; again it is smooth, plau- 
sible, insinuating, like the villain Iago’s; or, perhaps, wit 
wings the arrow and steadies the envenomed point in its 
flight to the mark. 


“The jest slips forth, but it strikes a tender cord; 
And a smile was on the lip of the man who sold his Lord.” 


The arrogant wickedness of such transgression is un- 
speakable. It characterizes those who love darkness rather 
than light. 

Yet the presumptuousness of unjust judgment is most 
apparent, perhaps, in the person who sets up his opinions as 
a criterion for the world, and would make his conscience 
the arbiter of right and wrong in the lives of all men. 
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What, then, has the Almighty vouchsafed to you a special 
revelation? Is your belief beyond revision? Are those 
whose views differ from your own perverse and foolish, or 
are they, like you, endowed with minds to think and con- 
sciences to speak with authority? Ancient Scripture has it 
that God revealed the commandments essential to right 
living to Moses, amid thunder and fire on Sinai; but Moses 
was chastened for his sins. And it was a greater than 
Moses who said, “To his own master every servant stand- 
eth or falleth.” Surely, humility of spirit is becoming, even 
in the person who aspires to be a modern. successor of 
Moses. ‘Lord, keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins.”’ 

Still another sin of presumption that challenges our 
thought is the misuse of wealth or breeding or education. 
The danger is that we shall forget that we are bought with 
the price of other men’s achievements, and that we in turn 
owe a debt of strength to the world. ‘When we realize,” 
sayS an eminent preacher, ‘‘that every liberty, every privi- 
lege, every advantage, that comes to us. as men and women, 
is bought with a price that the dark subterranean lives of 
those who toil day and night in the bowels of the earth, the 
perils and hardships of those who sail’ to and fro upon the 
stormy seas, the benumbing weariness of those who dig and 
ditch and handle dirt, the endless tending of looms and ply- 
ing of needles and carrying of burdens,— all this is done and 
suffered and endured by our fellow-men, though blindly, for 
our benefit, and accrues to our advantage,— when we begin 
to understand this, a nobler spirit enters into us, the only 
spirit that can keep our wealth, our freedom, our culture, 
from being a curse to us forever, and sinking us into the en- 
nui of a selfish hell.” The moral passion of such an utter- 
ance stirs us deeply. It persuades us that we are, indeed, 
bought with a price. But we must consider carefully the 
ground on which we stand. We hear much crying out 
against the accumulation of wealth. Is it, then, wicked to 
be rich? Is it mean to be a capitalist? On the contrary, 
every wise man becomes, if possible, a capitalist. Every de- 
positor in a savings-bank is, to the extent of his deposit, a 
capitalist. And are not the savings-banks of our country, 
with their millions of depositors and their millions of dollars 
in deposits, one of the great safeguards of the country? As 
to the question whether any man’s gains should be limited 
to one hundred thousand dollars or one million dollars or 
five million dollars, or more, who that is wise pretends to 
answer it? No answer that has been offered has met the 
views of any one save the person who offered it. Herein lies — 
the futility of trying to set a limit to the development of 
natural ability and the exercise of personal liberty, except by 
the teaching of the ‘‘Golden Rule.” Yet one thing is clear; 
the accumulation of wealth in ways that cannot endure the 
investigation and judgment of honest men is a sin. This, of 
course, is a truism; but truisms have their place in the order- 
ing of society. 

The presumptuous sin of which I would speak, however, 
is the misuse of wealth. Whenever wealth is so used by its 
possessor as to make it more difficult for others to live and 
enjoy, whenever wasteful extravagance or selfish luxury or 
vulgar ostentation characterize the lives of those whose sole 
reason for buying a thing or indulging in a pleasure is, “I 
am able to pay for it,” then wealth is misused. Because one 
is able to pay for selfish gratification, it does not follow that 
he has a right to indulge himself. ‘Ye are bought with a 
price,” is a text to be pondered by us all. Wherever you 
find the corrupt use of money in politics, wherever high of- 
fice is the prize of him who is best able to pay for it, wher- 
ever the buying and selling of honor influences legislation, 
there you find the misuse of wealth. And misuse of wealth 
is a presumptuous sin, because it not only betrays lack of re- 
gard for the welfare of others, but is always arrogant and 
usually insolent in the assertion of its power. 
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But possessions in their widest signification include breed- 
ing and education as well as worldly gear. These far 
more than that count in any just estimate of private or 
public welfare. A learned professor of political econcmy 
has said that, “if the feudal aristocracy, or its modern rep- 
resentative,— which is, in reality, not at all feudal,— could 
carry down into the new era and transmit to the new 
masters of society the grace, elegance, breeding, and 
culture of the past, society would certainly gain by that 
course of things, as compared with any such rupture be- 
tween past and present as occurred in the French Revolu- 
tion.” No doubt the professor speaks truth. But is it not 
true, also, that “grace, elegance, breeding, and culture” 
are ours in sufficient measure to enable us to be ministers of 
light to those that sit in darkness, to carry hope to despair- 
ing hearts? The past does not hold all of noble, gracious 
human intercourse. To spread whatsoever “is lovely and 
of good report” over wider and wider areas, to cause it to 
elevate and refine more and more the lives of men, that 
is a matter of profound moral import. And we ought not 
to require the bloodshed and tumult of social revolution to 
teach us the lesson. 

The man or woman who has had superior advantages of 
birth and breeding, who is elegant aud refined in taste, and 
who, with all this endowment, tries to set up or to strengthen 
artificial and unnecessary class distinctions in the great 
human family, who encourages cliqueism, who by any 
polished resource of meanness or by brutality of word or 
manner wounds the sensibilities of any worthy child of 
God, commits a sin of presumption. Precisely the same 
test may be applied to education. What a privilege to have 
education! How splendid the record of labor and self- 
denial to obtain it! How vast its wealth of knowledge, of 
resource, of trained and approved faculty! How great the 
advantage of its possessor in the race of life! But it brings 
with it responsibility for its use. What is it for,— personal 
gratification or the good of the world? Is it to be hid 
under a bushel or is it a light to shine before men? There 
is an insolence of education. It is not as bold and shock- 
ing as the insolence of wealth, but its sting is sharp. 
When it is exhibited by the undergraduate in college, we 
recognize it as a feature of his immaturity; but, when we 
find it in the man of affairs, the teacher, or the minister of 
religion, we must attribute it to a different cause. If you, 
my friend, with mind trained by long-continued and severe 
study, perform a certain work, and perform it well, you 
are entitled to recognition, but to no more recognition 
than another man doing the same work and doing it as well, 
although he may not have had your advantages of training. 
Your position may be due, not to exceptional ability, but to 
unusual opportunity. Now, if you look down upon or ridi- 
cule or flout the possibilities of the so-called untrained mind, 
_ you will fall into a presumptuous sin. The mistakes of the 
untrained mind may be many. Its counsels may be foolish 
and dangerous; but your duty lies in the way of constant 
and patient helpfulness. Give the untrained mind your 
training, and how far beyond yours might be its reach! To 
make the untrained mind your sport and scoff, to find 
in its imperfections material for a shallow cynicism, is to 
injure your fellow-man and insult the wisdom and mercy 
of God. The mission of education is a mission of help- 
fulness. When I talk with Booker Washington, when I 
read the story of his life, when I ponder the service he is 
rendering to the untutored mind in both races, white and 
black, in the South, I comprehend in some degree the obli- 
gation and mission of educated men and women in the mod- 

ern world. 

There is one more presumptuous sin of which I want to 
speak a word. It is the sin of unfaithfulness to the opportu- 
nity God gives us. You recall the servant in the parable who 
buried his lord’s money. His sin was presumptuous, be- 
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cause, having an opportunity offered him, he rejected it, and 
became a slothful servant. 

All things belong to one proprietor. Whatever we are 
permitted to enjoy the use of is the “Lord’s money.” It 
has been said of God’s gifts to men: “The materials only 
are before us, which must be shaped by our own deed. The 
first privilege is conceded, but the final recompense must 
be won. Means are all about us in which our contriving 
took no part; but there are ends to be achieved which must 
depend upon what we contribute. The whole of life is 
opportunity.” 

Such is the plain but solemn truth underlying the exist- 
ence given to man in this world. ‘Wilfully to ignore it, or 
in careless self-satisfaction to pass it by, is to commit a 
presumptuous sin. Talents may vary in number or kind, 
but in every case the responsibility to perform the best 
possible service is the same. Some have money, some have 
power and brilliancy of intellect, some may be only hewers - 
of wood and drawers of water. Whatever the gift, its place 
and appointment are equally sacred. “No life is so aim- 
less, so idle, that it may not be worked into the very text- 
ure of Providence.” 

Presumptuous sins! Fault-finding, unjust judgment, mis- 
use of our wealth, our breeding, or our culture, unfaithful- 
ness to the opportunities God gives us,— these are a few of 
them. ‘These sins we all would avoid. There is no one 
of us who does not pray to be kept back from them. What, 
then, can we do to make our way in righteousness more 
secure? This much we can do: we can strive to be faithful 
stewards of the Almighty Father in the place we are called 
on to fill. It has been said that men are moral beings, with 
a moral mission, and accountable to a moral God. Com- 
missioned for service by God, intrusted with powers of 
mind and heart, with worldly goods, to be used under his 
laws, and accountable to him! How the thought ennobles 
common men and common things! How it braces us for 
fresh and more earnest effort! How it lifts us above petty 
views and selfish aims! You may find the way of life hard 
and dull, or you may be tempted to say that your endeavor 
counts for but little, or you may feel that you are left to 
struggle on alone. Then in some moment of trial comes 
the thought: “I am God’s steward, appointed to service in 
his world; and he needs my endeavor for the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. Not to man, but to him am I account- 
able. I cannot fail.” And in this thought you rise up and 
go forth in renewed strength. ‘There is no way of life more 
blessed than this. 

So, then, let us strive to comprehend more clearly the 
meaning of our experience; let us seek to be guided more 
completely by the law of a devoted, unselfish, cheerful ser- 
vice as stewards of God; let us try to live, day by day, 
earnest, pure, useful, Christ-like lives, praying, as did the 
Psalmist: ‘ Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous 
sins; let them not have dominion over me. Then shall I 
be upright, and I shall be innocent from the great transgres- 


sion.” 
S SS SS 


* Prayer. 


We thank thee, O God, that in all the ages thou hast 
come near to men. The heavens have declared thy glory ; 
the firmament has shown thy handiwork ; the earth has been 
full of signs of thy presence. But nearer still hast thou 
come to men, revealing thyself most clearly in the human 
soul. In searchings for truth, in warnings of conscience, 
in tender affections of human hearts, in shame for sin and 
longings for purity and holiness, in aspirations of souls after 
thyself, thou hast spoken to men. And still thou dost speak. 
Open our ears, that we may hear thy voice. O Holy Spirit, 
enter thou our hearts, and abide with us forever. Amen. 
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What is to Come. 


What is to come we know not;, but we know 

That what has been was good,— was good to show, 

Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 

Weare the masters of the days that were. 

We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered — even 
so. 


Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 

Life was our friend. Now, if it be our foe, 

Dear,— though it spoil and break us,— need we care 
What is to come? 


Let the great winds their worst and wildest blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow, 
We have fulfilled ourselves; and we can dare, 
And we can conquer, though we may not share, 
In the rich quiet of the afterglow, 
What is to come. 
—Wiuliam E. Henley. 


On the Charms of Our Grand- 


mothers, 


“T once beheld on earth,” says Petrarch in 
his one hundred and twenty-third sonnet, ‘“‘an- 
gelic manners and celestial charms, whose very 
remembrance is both a delight and an affliction, 
since it makes all things else appear but dream 
and shadow.” Fortunate are those—and there 
are many such—who can look back half a cen- 
tury to the period of their grandmothers, and 
view them with a sense of attraction only deep- 
ened by time. Those so situated will readily 
recall that, while social extremes were not then 
so obviously marked as in these days of vast 
wealth, yet individual types were as strong or 
stronger, especially among women. Even social 
distinctions were more intelligible, at least, than 
now ; for they were apt to be based on parent- 
age, on prestige of certain families, when social 
leadership was not made or transferred in a day 
by a lucky speculation. Travel was rarer, and 
therefore told for more. Foreign languages 
were a more exceptional luxury. It was a lib- 
eral education in polite life merely to listen to 
some social queen like Mrs. Sidney Brooks of 
New York, still beautiful in age, and to hear 
her describe her youthful days in Paris, when 
she had sat at the feet of Madame Récamier, 
and had been admitted to her society at all 
times, except when the appearance of a large 
pair of wooden sabots or overshoes outside the 
door of the boudoir showed that the aged author, 
M. de Chateaubriand, was having his daily téte- 
a-téte with the French queen of beauty. At 
Madame Récamier’s receptions, she used to tell 
us, it was the rule that the hostess’s friends 
should entertain one another,and leave Madame 
Récamier absolutely free to devote herself to 
strangers only,—mes ¢trangers, she called them, 
—who, because they were such, needed her 
undivided attention. Or to hear Mrs. Josiah 
Quincy narrate her early voyages down the 
Hudson, when Washington Irving was but a 
child and his Rip Van Winkle was unborn; 
and yet the captain of the vessel had his tales 
of wonder for each already storied cliff. 

Women were these of such dignity, such grace 
of bearing, that they made the society around 
them high-bred. Travelled or untravelled, 
French or no French, they had -a quality which 
impressed English visitors and more critical 
foreigners. Gen. Rochambeau’s officers were 
never weary of praising the women they met at 
Newport. And the Italian refugee, Gallenga, 
known in America as Mariolli, expressed similar 
astonishment at the ladies he met at Boston and 
Cambridge. They might never have travelled, 
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but they had a standard of their own. When 
the British minister of a century ago at Wash- 
ington expressed his admiration of Mrs. Oliver 
Wolcott of Litchfield, Conn., wife of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, “Your fellow-country- 
woman,” said the Englishman, “would be ad- 
mired at the Court of St. James.” “Sir,” said 
Senator Tracy of Connecticut, “she is admired 
even on Litchfield Hill.” 

Such were the testimonials given here and 
there to the charms of our grandmothers; and it 
would be easy to show that these qualities were 
in the women themselves, and were, above all 
things, independent of mere wealth, since it was 
a period when the richest were only what would 
now be described as poor. No doubt they 
had their limitations. Many genuine steps in 
human progress were then unknown to them. 
Women in pulpits, women in colleges, women 
physicians, would have aroused their suspicion, 
if not their wrath. They were formal, elaborate, 
long-winded. They called their private letters 
“epistolary correspondence,” and closed them 
with long stepping-stones of farewell, like Anna 
Seward or Mr. Micawber. They got on long 
stilts to walk down these farewell sentences, 
and alighted with a final courtesy at the end. 
Even their love-letters were doubtless written 
in this florid style, as when Mrs. Abigail Adams 
wrote to her husband, afterward the second 
President of the United States, to ask him to 
buy her a paper of pins, and signed the letter 
“Pertia.” But they kept as high a level in 
character as in phraseology; and, while they 
missed so many advantages now familiar, they 
held a prestige of their own. Their influence 
came from character, not education. If they 
had the education, so much the better; but, if 
not, they showed how much could be done with- 
out it. 

For instance, I have among certain family 
papers several signed by an ancestress who was 
the daughter of one Puritan clergyman and the 
wife of another, who lived in Salem during the 
witchcraft period, and had so far the confidence 
of the poor afflicted creatures arrested for that 
imaginary offence that they implored to be 
transferred from the custody of the courts and 
referred to her for judgment. Many distin- 
guished men in Church and State, army and 
navy, at this day are descended from this true 
mother in Israel; yet she makes her mark on 
these pages instead of writing her signature. 
Nor was this, at that period, at all uncommon 
among women of her class. Again, I met in 
Kansas, just after it became a State, a noble- 
looking woman, a Virginian by birth, and said 
to have been the first woman who came to live 
in the new Territory. She had bronght up a 
dozen or more of sons or daughters, most of 
whom had accompanied her and her husband 
to the newly opened region. She was still in 
the finest health, large, strong, and erect, with 
most intelligent bearing. She should have sat 
to some sculptor for his group of “The 
Pioneers,” yet she could neither read nor write. 
Even in these days, though these accomplish- 
ments have become more nearly universal, one 
may find many a farmer's wife or widow in a 
remote region who has lived all her life in the 
utmost solitude as to neighbors, who has never 
even attended school, but who has reared a 
family of ten or a dozen robust boys and girls 
on a farm which perhaps came to her on her 
husband's death, bearing a mortgage which she 
has paid off,—a farm from which she is now 
sending child after child into the world for an 
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honest and useful career. Our grandmothers 
may have been rich or poor, well or ill educated. 
If they were the typical grandmothers I de- 
scribe, they were of the stuff which holds the 
world together. 

We must remember that, taking history as a 
whole, it is age, not youth, which has been 
revered and powerful in women. What a toy 
seems an Oriental bride in her harem! and yet, 
when she grows old, her son, if an emperor, 
will make war and peace at her bidding, as will 
to-day, according to Mme. de Girardin, every 
Frenchman, however frivolous (“Il n’existe pas 
un homme a Paris, en province, qui n’agisse 
par la volonté d’une femme”). Plato implies in 
his Protagoras that Greek sons were con- 
trolled mainly by their mothers, not their 
fathers. And the nymphs called Graiz, lofty 
in their authority over mortals, were supposed 
to have been born gray-headed. It is from the 
race in Europe most charged with frivolity in’ 
the case of womanhood—the French—that we 
have the most striking instance of power pre- 
served into old age by women, whether in gay 
society, as by Ninon de 1’Enclos, or in literature, 
as by Madame de Genlis. This hard-working 
lady used to boast that she knew twenty differ- 
ent ways of making a living. She reread at 
seventy all the classics of Louis XIV.’s 
time in order to preserve her literary style. 
She died at eighty-four, and the edition of her 
works published a little before her death com- 
prised just eighty-four volumes.—7. W. Higgin- 
son, in the Interior. 


Good Literature for Small Children. 


BY H. B. GILMAN. 


A modern writer has said that we despise 
our children, that we think anything is good 
enough for them. She is referring to their 
nurses. I would like to take the remark and 
apply it to their reading. Mother Goose is a 
classic, and hence we treat our children to 
verses such as this :— 

“As I was going to sell my eggs, 

I met a thief with bandy legs, 

Bandy legs and crooked toes. 

I tript up his heels, and he fell on his nose.” 


Or this from the same source :— 


“Richard and Robin were two pretty men: 
They laid abed till the clock struck ten. 
Robin starts up, and looks at the sky: 

“Oh, oh! brother Richard, the sun’s very high. 
Do you go before with the bottle and bag, 
And I'll Fellow after on little Jack Nag.’” 
Some kindergartens will not even have a 

picture on their walls of a man with a pipe in 
his mouth for fear of the bad influence on the 
children. Shall we be less careful of what they 
hear than of what they see? 

My child is not yet two and a half, and has 
had no forcing. Yet she can tell a very large 
number of birds and flowers and butterflies from 
the colored plates in “Bird Neighbors” and Mrs. 
Dana’s “How to know the Wild Flowers” 
(worked over with water colors) and Holland's 
“Butterflies” (the common names being substi- 
tuted), and is so familiar with Whittier’s “Child 
Life” that she looks eagerly in it for the pict- 
ures of “Hiawatha” or ‘Robert of Lincoln,” 
and says, “’Ead dis.” Just because the book 
has been handy, and hence looked at! 

Now my point is that we should surround our 
children from infancy—nay, from birth—with 
books that are really good from a literary stand- 


es 
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was, by the making of the second, absolutely re- 
voked,—dead forever. Such was the English 
rule when “Middlemarch” was written. The 
law up to the Wills Act of 1837, however, was 
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point, and not accept them merely because the 
pictures are bright and there is nothing very 
objectionable about them. They are objection- 
able merely because they are not high-class lit- 
erature. It is very little trouble, and it is well 
worth while, to banish from the nursery all the 
five and ten cent books in sight, and get instead 
a nine-cent copy of Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden 
of Verses” or a twenty-five cent Baldwin primer 
with colored plates, even when a child is but a 
year old or younger,—whenever it first begins to 
like a book. ‘Never condescend to your audi- 
ence,” is a good rule. 


portant; for, by the story, Featherstone’s death 
came before the Reform Bill of 1832 was passed. 
Mary Garth’s informant, therefore, showed the 
traits rather of a prophet than of a lawyer. 


stated and begin to suffer anew is naturally a 
source of present anxiety in the reader; and 
this result, from a literary point of view, is un- 
fortunate. 

In Peregrine Pickle there is a mistake. 
The Law as Treated in Fiction.” : : ; 
: grine’s mother by dying without a will, Pere. 
grine, their first born, inherited, it is said, all his 
father’s estate of eighty thousand pounds. 
Since this eighty thousand pounds was all per- 
sonal property, it should by the English law 
have gone a very different way,—one-third to the 
contriving mother, and of the remainder equal 
portions to the children, who were three, count- 
ing Peregrine. So that of the fortune he cast 
into the lap of Emilia, his bride, but two-ninths 
were lawfully his to cast. 

An excellent example of a legal difficulty en- 
tirely overlooked is a short story published last 
year in a collection called 4A House Party. 
“Artemisia’s Mirror” is the name of the story, 
which, dismantled of much of the incident which 
makes it delightful, is this. Artemisia’s grand- 
father, when young, had owned a great patroon 
estate in New York. A fire burned the man- 
sion, Grandsir’s title-deeds were lost, and Grand- 
sir, lacking proof of his right, was turned out by 
his brother, who claimed by descent. He saved 


Anthony Trollope, toward the end of his 
novel, Doctor Thorne, interrupts the narra- 
tive to state and solve a problem. To bring his 
story to the proper ending, he would like to 
make use of a certain proposition of law; but, 
doubting the soundness of this proposition, he 
would avoid the criticism of lawyers. He has 
rejected, with apparent disdain, the plan of re- 
ferring the matter to a barrister beforehand; 
and he now invents a device of his own by 
which his accuracy in stating the law is pro- 
tected from any possible impeachment. He 
writes, simply :— 

“If under such a will as that described as 
having been made by Sir Roger, Mary would 
not have been the heiress, that will must have 
been described wrongly.” 

Despite the success achieved by this sentence, 
it is believed that the writing of it was a literary 
fault, as truly such as the following surprising 
statement found in another of Trollope’s books: 
“Andy Scott came whistling up the street with a 
cigar in his mouth.” The anomaly described 
here could hardly be remedied by requesting the 
reader to imagine Andy Scott physically capa- 
ble of the feat set down to him; for Trollope is 
said to be a realist. Now the same literary de- 


loom, an antique Italian mirror. When he died, 
long afterward, with no one left to him but Ar- 
temisia, this mirror was in his hands. It fell to 
the floor. The glass broke, and out from be- 
hind tumbled the lost title-deeds. “Safe, these 


just the other way, and it is that law that is im- 


That she may later hear the law correctly 


When Peregrine’s father disappointed Pere- 


from the fire and from his brother a single heir- 
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aire who is anxious to make a will in favor of a 
worthy nephew hitherto neglected. For lack of 
writing materials the tender-hearted young wo- 
man submits her back to a testamentary tattoo- 
ing by one of the sailors. The dying millionaire 
signs by awkward, painful thrusts, and both 
sailors witness. The young woman, thus in- 
scribed, returns to England, and is admitted to 
probate. 

Beneficiaries of an earlier will offer resistance, 
but despairingly; and here the tale grows too 
unreal. Good argument might be made against 
her validity as a will. Parliament has enacted 
that a will must be in writing. What does 
“writing” mean? Not every sort of script will 
do. Finger tracings on a dusty surface could 
hardly constitute a will. A dying Roman sol- 
dier, itis written, might scratch a will in the sand 
with his sword; but this was because he was a 
soldier, and not because he satisfied the ordi- 
nary forms, nor because of the general neces- 
sities of the situation. Now tattooing cannot 
outlast the life of the tattoeed, nor is it readily 
available for reference, nor capable of being 
filed. So, at least, the losers might have 
argued; but instead they gave up the chance of 
millions without an appeal. 

The plan of books like these was more per- 
fectly executed by Wilkie Collins in Vo 
Name, a well-builded narrative founded on 
much good law. The author has wound safely 
through intricacies in the law of marriage, of 
wills, of descent, and of trusts. He carefully 
avoids legal dispute by throwing in enough 
facts to bring him well within the protection of 
such rules of law as he can be sure are indisput- 
able. Altogether, he sets an instructive ex- 
ample. Novelists, by exercising freely their 
absolute control over their facts, should never 
have any difficulty in choosing safe legal ground. 

All these things considered, it would seem 
fair to judge them by the rule that ignorance of 
the law is no excuse for their misdemeanors. 
Allan R. Campbell, in the Green Bag. 


fect exists where the anomaly is one of law. 
The duty of making the fiction complete should 
not be shirked or shifted to the reader. 

The only other way suggested of avoiding le- 
gal pitfalls is to advise with alawyer. Are such 
means worth the trying? 

They were tried, to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic, in two books, Sir Edward Bulwer’s Wight 
and Morning and George Eliot's Felix Holt. 
Each, in matters of law, is founded upon a rock, 
On the other hand, one might fill a library with 
fiction in which this or that assumption has 
been made, so utterly at variance with the actual 
state of the law that the mistake could not have 
passed any lawyer’s censorship. George Eliot, 
for example, seems to have abandoned the Fe- 
lix Holt plan when she came to write Middle- 
march. Recall, if you please, the death scene 
of the miserly Featherstone. Having made two 
wills, the second purporting to revoke the first, 
he has preserved both documents, and on his 
death-night commands Mary Garth, who attends 
him, to destroy the second in order that the first 
may revive, Mary Garth refuses, and the sec- 
ond will takes effect. Mary Garth feels, vaguely, 
that she has wronged those who would have 
taken under the first will; but her disquiet is 
smoothed away by assurances, coming from law- 
yers, that that will could in no event have been 
validated by her tearing up the other. The law- 
yers’ reason was presumably that the first will 
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fifty years, lay Artemisia’s fortune,” cries the 
writer. Enthusiasm has led him astray. True, 
the deeds showed that Grandsir when he was 
turned out really owned the property, but in the 
long mean time the grasping brother had held 
adverse possession, the first twenty years of 
which, by virtue of the Statute of Limitations, 
must have cured his defect in title. This title 
could not now be defeated by the discovery of 
new evidence. Artemisia should have our sym- 
pathy, for she was without remedy. 5 
Perhaps the most ambitious book of this sort 
is Zen Thousand a Year by Samuel Warren, 
barrister and physician. It tells of a miserable 
draper’s clerk, Tittlebat Titmouse, who is caught 
up by some crafty solicitors, and proved by 
them to be entitled to a large English estate. 
The narrative is saturated with law. In a de- 
tailed report of the great lawsuit pedigrees are 
chartered and many points resolved. A plain 
reason appears in the facts, however, why Tittle- 
bat Titmouse should not have won, His claim, 
like that of Artemisia of the Mirror, was out- 
lawed. It had come to him from his great- 
grandfather, who had been put out of possession 
seventy years before. A claim to land, as we 
have seen, becomes unenforceable if not as- 
serted within twenty years after it first arose. 
Another barrister to devote his law to fic- 
titious uses is Rider Haggard. In MM/r. Afee 
son's Will he assembles upon an island four 
castaways, to wit: a beautiful and tender-hearted 
young woman, two sailors, and a dying million- 


Preparing for College. 


BY MARTHA C. KINCAIDE, 


A bright-eyed little boy of about twelve sum- 
mers was standing at a counter the day before 
the Fourth turning ten cents over and over in 
his hand, and debating whether or not he could 
spend it for fire-works. He seemed so serious 
about the matter that the writer ventured to ask 
him some questions. 

“Have you been saving your money for the 
Fourth ?” 

“Yes, but for something else, too!” was the 
answer. 

“What are you saving your money for?” was 
my next venture. 

“Oh, I’m saving it to go to college,” he 
replied. 

“Indeed ! 
asked. 

“Well, you see,” said he, “we’re poor, and so 
I have to earn the money myself, ’cause my 
father can’t give it to me. I’ve begun already, 
’cause I want to save enough before I get 
through the high school.” 

“In what grade are you?” I asked. 

“The eighth,” he replied. 

“What do you do to earn money ?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, “I live near a man who has 
a market garden. Sometimes I pick peas or 
beans, sometimes berries, and sometimes I help 


Won’t you tell me about it?” I 
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him weed. There’s almost always something I 
can do to help.” 

“How much do you earn a day?” I asked. 

“Sometimes I earn a dollar and a quarter a 
day, when we’re very busy; and ’most every day 
I make a dollar.” 

“And you're saving your money to go to 
college with?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said he; and, as he turned his beauti- 
tiful, thoughtful face upwards, he added, “And 
it’s lots of fun thinking I’m doing it all myself.” 

A few days later I was visiting at a friend’s 
home, and, hearing a constant drumming, I 
asked,— 

“What’s that noise ?” 

“Oh, that’s Rob Jones practising. He plays 
the drum in the band. He goes to the Latin 
Schoo), and he gets paid for playing in the 
band.” 

“Why, isn’t that nice for him! 
he?” 

“He’s fifteen years old. 
money to go to college.” 

In the course of a week I had occasion to call 
upon another friend. While we were talking, 
the click of the lawn-mower made it hard to 
make ourselves understood; and this attracted 
my attention to the man at the machine. 

“That is quite a boy! He looks strong, even 
if he is small,” said I. 

“Fle has taken care of our lawn for two 
years,” she replied. “He is trying to earn 
money to go to college. He takes care of our 
furnace in winter, too. In fact, he is the right- 
hand man of all the people on the street. He 
takes care of six lawns, and keeps them in fine 
shape. We all feel interest in him, and predict 
great things for him in the future. He has a 
brother who is the constant companion of a 
little deaf boy. The latter expects to go to 
college, and this boy is trying to become so well 
acquainted with the deaf boy that it will be 
possible for him to read his lips readily. Of 
course, the hearing boy will have his expenses 
paid in return for the service he can render his 
little companion.” 

As I was returning to my home, I met a 
neighbor’s boy whom I had missed about the 
familiar spots of late. 

“How do you do, Harry? You're a strangerj 
Where do you keep yourself these days?” 

“Why, didn’t you know that I am working on 
Mr. R’s naphtha launch? It keeps me busy 
all the time, but I don’t mind! I like the water. 
and then, you know, I am saving the money I 
earn to go to college.” 

“Good!” said I. “Who else in your class is 
working to earn money for college ?” 

“Do you know Alice Brown and Annie 
White? Alice has learned how to make fine 
jelly. She never fails with it. She’s going to 
sell it. Her father gives her all the sugar she 
uses, so it’s clear profit.” 

“What is Annie doing ?” I asked. 

“Oh, she’s making things to sell for Christ- 
mas. She can paint lots of pretty things. Just 
now, she’s painting shirt-waist buttons.” 

“Don’t they get time to have any fun?” 
T asked. 

“Oh, yes! {They only work part of the day. 
But, say, have you heard about John Baxter?” 

“No, what about him?” I asked. 

“Why, he’s in business for himself,” he re- 
plied. 

“What kind of business?” I asked laughingly. 

“Why, the egg-producing food business. He 
gathers bones and then grinds them_up, and the 


How old is 


He is saving his 


bone dust makes a splendid food for hens. 


for twenty cents a box. 
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It 
He sells the dust 
He’s doing lots of busi- 
ness. He has a counter down in Chalmers’s 
carpenter shop. He’s got some labels printed, 
and puts ’em on the boxes. It says, ‘Egg Pro- 
ducer manufactured by John Baxter.’ All the 
folks ’round are buying of him, and he’s sellin’ 
lots. They all come back for another box after 
they have used one.” 

In sharp contrast to these stories of the work 
of these plucky boys and girls came another of 
a child of hard-working parents, who was urging 
them to give her the “handful of meal and the 
cruse of oil” which they had put away to use for 
possible rainy days later. There were other 
children in the family. The mother was much 
worn from hard work; and the father, who had 
not been successful in business, was not in 
robust health. 

The girl simply demanded what she con- 
sidered her right. “Other girls go. Why can’t 
I?” she said. The ideal of college life had 
been held up to her as the only one. She was 
the best scholar in her class, and had success- 
fully passed her examinations to a woman’s 
college with honors, and was impatient to begin 
her college course. 

This story set the writer thinking. Nowa- 
days a college education is one of the things 
most to be desired. The public school teacher, 
as well as the teacher in the private school, 
sets forth the advantages derived through the 
higher education. The well-to-do parent, of 
course, concludes to send his child to college, 
if hie health and scholarship warrant. It is 
with the hard-working, poorly paid parent that 
the struggle comes. He would gladly give his 
child equal opportunities with his schoolmates 
if it were possible, and it saddens him to be 
unable to give him that best and greatest 
legacy. : 

What is the workingman’s duty to his child, 
and what is that child’s duty to him in regard to 
college training ? 

If, by dint of economy, it is possible to send 
a studious, scholarly boy or girl through college, 
there is little or no doubt as to the wisdom of 
the necessary sacrifice; but, if it means to take 
the little all which the parents possess, and the 
chances of replacing that small sum are slight, 
would it not be better for the boy or the girl in 
question if he should appreciate the sacrifice, 
but, rather than accept it, follow the example of 
these plucky boys and girls, and make an effort 
to get it for himself? 

If a poor, hard-working father has kept his 
child at school until he has succeeded in pass- 
ing his examinations to Harvard, and if the 
child has good health and steadfast purpose, 
he can earn a part of the money needed for his 
college course. This may necessitate waiting a 
year or more either before entering college or 
between the years of the course; but during 
this time the knowledge already acquired will 
be assimilating, the mind becoming more ma- 
ture, while still remaining plastic, and the char- 
acter—after all, the most important considera- 
tion—rounding out more perfectly. 

The last lesson the high school should teach 
to children of poor parents is this: a college 
education, as a rule, wil be used to advantage by 
only the young man or woman who possesses 
the resolution and persistence to secure it with- 
out aid, if necessary. If this lesson is learned, 
young people will not by word or conduct allow 
their parents to make sacrifices which mean 


makes ’em lay lots of eggs. 
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privations, but will either work their way 
through college, as hundreds of others have 
done, or conclude that they are not of those to 
whom an education would be of the highest 
benefit, and accordingly turn their attention to 
other pursuits. 


Literature. 


THE WIsDOM OF PAssION. By Salvarona. 
Boston, Mass.: Mystic River Book Company. 


There is certainly gold in this volume, but it 
requires laborious mining to reach it. The 
writer has read much, and is affluent in choice 


quotations. He has also done some thinking ; 


and once in a while we come upon a thought 
which, if hammered out of old gold, yet pleases 


us as a new coin. His terminology, however, 


to any but scientific readers, must certainly be 
bewildering, while his general style is involved, - 


inaccurate, and verbose. Surely, he needs to 


stand for a time in the presence of Barrett 


Wendell before sitting down in the chair of 
Prof. Royce. The general teaching of the 
book is wholesome, and on the whole enlighten- 
ing; but the high claim of originality which we 
meet in it we do not find borne out by an ex- 
amination of its pages. “The new doctrine of 
this book,” we are told, “is that deliverance of 
the individual from the care and worry and sin 
of life can only come through the uncontrollable 
exercise of the grander and more spiritual pas- 
sions.’ The word “uncontrollable” we might 
like to qualify. So far as a man is under the 
dominance of anything uncontrollable, his estate 
seems to us not a happy one. But the general 
sense conveyed by this passage, that we are 
only safe from our more sordid tendencies when 
enthralled by high spiritual desire, is surely no 
novelty. Emerson says of Plato, “Great havoc . 
makes he among our originalities.” The 
author, we suspect, may find not a few of his 
originalities quite current this side of Plato. 
Even the supreme thesis of the volume, which 
we suppose to be “the Passions as divinely ap- 
pointed Psychic forces of mental causation,” 
seems to us an old acquaintance in unfamiliar 
dress. This, to be sure, is no serious objection 
to the book. It only challenges an over-confi- 
dent claim respecting it. Truths of long stand- 
ing may still engage our most vigorous interest, 
and in their fresh application we render the 
highest service; and, after all, Emerson tells us 
that “the highest statement of new philosophy 
complacently caps iteelf with some prophetic 
maxim from the oldest learning.” 


DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMS AND TAL- 
Mubs. By Dr. Morris Jastrow. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— Part XIV. of Dr. Jas- 
trow’s Dictionary comes down nearly to the end 
of the letter Qof: it is thus approaching com- 
pletion. This part, like the preceding ones, 
contains many extracts from the rabbinical writ- 
ings that illustrate the Jewish life and ideas of 
the time (and thus the life of the New Testament 
period) and help us to understand that obscure 
and inaccessible yet worthy and useful book, the 
Talmud. Thus the “half-wicked” go down to 
Gehenna; but, when they scream (in prayer), they 
come up again (with reference to Zech. xiii. 9),— 
an example of exegetical methods and of a ger- 
minal doctrine of purgatory. Undoubtedly sen- 
sible is the prescription that a man who is about 
to marry a woman should investigate the char- 
acter of her brothers. If a man had a wooden 


tioned, and some quaint sayings occur. 


- ful. 
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foot, the ceremony of “loosing the shoe” (Deut. 
xxv. 5-10) could be performed by the woman’s 
taking off the foot. Many legal points are men- 
One is 
glad to see that Dr. Jastrow’s very useful book 
is more and more gaining recognition. 


INTELLECTUAL PEOPLE. By William Adol- 
phus Clark. Fourth edition. New York: 
The Abbey Press—That Mr, Clark’s book has 
reached its fourth edition is something wonder- 
It would be well if we could know the 
‘size of the editions, The facts might throw 
a flood of light upon a state of things which 
‘seems, at the first blush, simply miraculous. 
Sir Walter Besant tells of a poet who published 
his poems at his own expense, and two copies 
were purchased by his friends, A third could 
not be satisfactorily accounted for. Perhaps 
‘Mr. Clark’s three former editions were of three 
volumes each. He has little confidence in his 
own power of expression, and consequently 
resorts to Italicized words in almost every line. 
His book is divided into twe parts. The first 
part treats of culture, the. second of author- 
ship. Mr. Clark’s “culture” is not that de- 
scribed by Matthew Arnold as compounded of 
sweetness and light. It has no sweetness. He 
would fain be satirical, and only succeeds in 
being ill-natured. Either section is a prolonged 
snare; and of poetry, in any serious sense, 
there is not a single line. 


THE IMMorRTAL Lire. Belief in it warranted 
on Rational Grounds. By Rev. Lucius Q. Cur- 
tis, A.M. New York: Knickerbocker Press. 
We have no space to review this book, in any 
proper meaning of the word. We can, however, 
give it our hearty commendation, and are grateful 
for the opportunity to doso. The author is a 
man of reflective mould, of deep insight and 
‘spiritual raptures; and these qualities have all 
been brought into requisition in the preparation 
of these noble pages. He is, too, a clear and 
vigorous writer. His reading is wide, and from 
first to last his candor never fails him. Could 
we engage in an examination of his teachings, 
there are some points which we might be 
tempted to argue with him; but we could only 
do this with that deference which high attain- 
ment and deep sincerity and generous aim must 
ever exact of us. By all means let the book be 
read. No one will rise from its study but with 
enlarged vision. 


SEPTEMBER Days ON NANTUCKET. 
‘William Root Bliss. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.—Mr. Bliss has written of 
‘Nantucket before; and the earlier book con- 
‘tains more history and varied information than 
the present one, which, however, reflects charm- 
ingly the attraction of the place for the sum- 
mer visitor. It is simply the diary of a week’s 
vacation, of which one day was spent at Surf- 
side, one day at Wauwinet, one at Sconset, and 
one at Maddaquet, on the west side of the island. 
That leaves a chapter for “Old Houses and 
Ghosts,” one for “The Town and its Captains,” 
and one, first in order, length, and importance, 
for “Old Windmills and Young Women,” which 
takes us to the Nantucket of the past rather 
than of the present. It is a pleasant story of 
a pleasant trip. 


By 


THE Books oF THE OLD TESTAMENT: A 
‘Suort InrRopuction, By J. H. Weatherall 


The Warden of the Marches. By Saree C. Grier. 
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M.A., Professor of Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek 
in the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. Lon- 
don: The Sunday School Association.—Those 
who do not care for the details of the larger intro- 
|ductions will find this volume (which belongs in 
the series of “Biblical Manuals,” edited by Prof. 
Estlin Carpenter) satisfactory. It is clearly and 
agreeably written, and its critical soundness is 
assured by the fact that it is approved by Prof. 
Carpenter. 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. William Morton Payne is a literary critic 


who has done much work in a quiet way and of 
a character that makes itself felt. 


Two vol- 
umes of the scholarly essays which he contrib- 


utes regularly to the Dia/ have already been 
published ; and he is about to bring out, through 
A. C. McClurg & Co.,a third volume which will 
continue the discussion of contemporaneous 
literary and educational matters. 
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The Sandman: His Farm Stories. By William J. Hop- 
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Toward the Rising Sun. Youth’s Companion Series. 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 
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1S JUST ISSUED 


and contains Lists of Societies, Ministers 
and their addresses, Life Members of the 
Association, together with information re- 
garding Conferences, Auxiliary Societies, 
Religious Clubs, and various other interests 
of the denomination. 


Price, 50 cents net; postage, 8 cents, 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTArtan Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 


By Rey. JULIAN C, JAYNES 
1ith Series. No. 26 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
1lth Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 28 


The transformation of the human into the 
divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


The Spirit of God. By Prorarp CHUNDER 
MozooMpar. Cloth, $1.50, 
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The Hurdy-gurdy Man. 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


Here comes the hurdy-gurdy ! 

See how the children run! 
Laughing and singing and calling, 
Ready for all good fun, 
Clustering round about him, 
Coaxing, as little folk can, 

“ Play on your hurdy-gurdy, 

Nice hurdy-gurdy man!” 


Hark to the hurdy-gurdy! 

See how the children dance, 

Willie and Katie and Mary, 

Jimmie and sweet little Nance! 

Now that the music is ended, 

Their pennies they drop in his hand: 
“Thank you for playing this morning, 
Nice hurdy-gurdy man !”” 


Hunpson, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


When Grandfather Was a Little 
Boy. 


Poor Harold had been very unhappy. It 
isn’t much fun to stop right in the middle of 
your summer vacation and spend your time 
having a toothache,—one of the kind that keeps 
you awake nights and makes you want your 
mother. It is bad enough to lose all the good 
times you might have been having; and, when 
you add a dreadful pain to that, it is much 
worse. And when you think of hurrying back 
to the city and going to the dentist and sitting 
up in his red plush chair that has all manner of 
screws and joints and hinges and contrivances 
fit only for the ancient instruments of torture 
they put in museums, well, you know yourself 
that “it’s a hard life living.” And then, last 
scene of the doleful tragedy when you,—but 
never mind, let’s not talk about it. At least it 
was a comfort to Harold afterward to reflect 
how brave he had been, and how the dentist said 
he took the laughing-gas like a hero, and how 
the family combined to pet and praise him till 
he began to think they really appreciated him 
at last. 

That evening, with mouth still sore, but spirits 
in the ascendant, Harold sat on the wide piazza 
after dinner with his grandfather and grand- 
mother and little Lucy. Lucy was inclined to 
regard her brother as a soldier who had lived 
through the war, and hovered about him respect- 
fully. 

“Tell us about when you were a little boy, 
grandfather,” begged Harold, keen to make the 
most of his present privileges as a semi-invalid. 

“When I was a boy,” began grandfather, re- 
flectively, “we had to have our teeth pulled 
without any nonsense. Nobody took laughing 
gas then, young man.” 

“Tell us about it,” persisted Lucy; while 
Harold hesitated, forewarned that his own glory 
as a hero might be lessened. 

“JT have heard brother Charles tell about the 
first tooth I ever had pulled, though I can’t 
say I remember it myself,” began grandpapa. 
“Charles had to take me to the doctor. Old 
Dr. Stone made me lie down on the floor, and 
then he held me down with his knee so that I 
couldn’t wriggle away, and then he pulled it. 
They used to twist teeth out with something 
that looked like the instrument they had in a 
sawmill for turning logs over.” And grand- 
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father took a letter from his pocket and sketched 


on the back of it a queer-looking thing with 
nippers and a hook. 

“Yes. And they used to wrap a handkerchief 
round the handle to hold it by,” added grand- 
mother. “I remember how the doctor made me 
kneel down in front of him right between his 
legs and held my face back while his sister held 
my hands, and it”— 

The children wouldn’t let their grandmother 
finish, but groaned deeply in sympathetic suffer- 
ing. 

“The second tooth I ever had pulled,’’ went 
on grandpapa, as if there had been no interrup- 
tions, “was one day when we all went up to 
Sharon blueberrying. The berries were thick,— 
great high-bush blueberries they were, too; and 
I carried a big two-gallon can. We picked all 
day. I had a terrible toothache, and finally I 
made up my mind I couldn’t stand it; and so I 
slipped away from the others, and ran as fast as 
I could toward home down the railroad track. 
It was three or four miles to the doctor’s; but 
by good luck I found him at home, and he had it 
out in no time.” 

“Oh, you poor thing,”’ said Lucy; and her big 
eyes looked as if they were going to fill again 
with tears as they had when Harold came home 
with his tale of woe. “What did you do then?” 

“Why, then I turned round and hurried back 
and went on blueberrying, and filled my can 
heaping full.” 

Harold sighed. “Let’s not talk about teeth. 
I thought I was brave, but I see I wasn’t espe- 
cially. What else did you do?” 

“Tell them about the time you spilt the 
milk,” put in grandmamma. 

“T was a little fellow then. We used to have 
cows, and I had to carry milk to some of the 
neighbors. One day I was hurrying along as 
fast as I could, when I caught my toe and stum- 
bled. The milk didn’t all spill out, but the pail 
tipped over; and, in my hurry to save as much 
milk as I could, I scooped it all right back. I 
suppose I scooped up some of the gravel with 
it; for I remember that, whenever I twisted the 
pail, I could hear the small stones rattle on the 
bottom as I went along.” 

“Didn’t you go back home with it?” queried 
Harold, who had heard the story before, but 
liked to prolong it. 

“No, I didn’t like todothat. When Ireached 
the house, the lady said the milk looked rather 
queer. I felt dreadfully ashamed, but I man- 
aged to say that I guessed the folks must have 
forgotten to strain it that morning. I never 
heard the last about the day the people forgot to 
strain the milk.” 

The children laughed; and Lucy said, “Did 
they think you were too little to be scolded, 
grandpa?” 

“T don’t know, Lucy. Perhaps they thought 
the joke was worth the milk.” 

“I guess you were a pretty good little boy,” 
said Harold. “I remember your funny reward 
of merit grandma shows me sometimes. It has 
the picture of a little boy, in baggy trousers that 
ceme down to his ankles, reading a book. And 
on the other side-of the picture there is a house 
and some cows and some ducks on a pond. 
The boy is bigger than the house, and the ducks 
are ’most as big as the cows. And it says on it, 
‘Master Henry for diligence and good conduct 
merits particular Approbation.’” 

“You remember it better than I do,” said 
grandpa. “You think I was brave because I 
faced the niusic when I had to have a tooth 
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pulled, but now let me tell you of one boy in 
our family who was brave in story-bock 
fashion.” 

The children settled themselves again to 
listen. 

“You know all the State was like dry tinder 
there in the early days of 1775, and the news of 
the fight at Lexington and Concord was the 
spark that set it all ablaze. My grandfather 
was captain of the militia. He was in the 
meeting-house, hearing Parson Dunbar hold 
forth at weekly lecture,—and Parson Dunbar 
was a good deal of a fighter himself, by the way, 
—when the news came, and broke up the meet- 
ing. Grandfather had tied his colt outside to a 
tree, and he told a man to take it ard ride 
through the town and warn the company to get 
together at the tavern and march to Boston as 
quickly as they could. He never waited a 
minute himself, though, but rushed home and 
got his arms and ammunition and started off . 
alone, leaving the men to follow. Well, well, 
he saw active service enough before he got 
through and home again. He was a judge in 
his later years, but I always thought his old 
title of captain suited him as well as the other. 
But, there, that isn’t a part of the story.” 

Grandpa waited a minute, while Lucy snug- 
gled closer to grandmamma, and Harold forgot 
his mouth was aching in the certainty that they 
were to hear a story of the Revolution. 

“Grandfather left word at home for the boys 
to do all they could to keep things straight. My 
father was a little fellow then, only seven years 
old. His oldest brother John was eleven just 
two months before. I suppose those times 
made boys feellike men. So the next day, when 
the people had collected a lot of provisions to 
send to the men who had left their homes in 
such hot-headed haste, what did the Jittle fellow 
do but offer to drive to Roxbury and take the 
stuff to them? It seems queer they should have 
let him go, but the truth is that every able- 
bodied man in town was in service somehow or 
other. 

“That was a pretty long drive in itself; but, 
when Uncle John got to Roxbury, he found that 
his father and all the company had been ordered 
over to Cambridge. At first he didn’t know 
what todo. And yet what choice had he? He 
couldn’t take it back. He wanted it to reach the 
men it was intended for. So he inquired the 
way, and drove all the extra miles, finally finding 
his father and delivering his provisions at the 
encampment on Prospect Hill. Nobody knows 
what time he got home or how much his mother 
worried about him. 

“After that he was trusted to make several 
other important expeditions. Perhaps you have 
heard me tell before something about the powder- 
mills in town, and how important they were for 
our cause in the early days of the Revolution. 
Once in the winter of 1780, when Uncle John 
was fifteen, he was sent for from Cambridge to 
get a load of damaged powder that was to be 
worked over in the mills. I’ve heard my father 
tell how frightfully cold it was when he started. 
He took an ox-team loaded with wood for the 
soldiers, but the roads were so drifted over with 
snow and ice that it was slow work and he could 
hardly get along at all. At Milton Mills he left 
the roads altogether and drove his oxen on the 
Neponset River, which was frozen hard, and 
followed the course of the river all the way down. 
Then he crossed the harbor on the ice some- 
where near Fort Independence, and so got to 
Boston. I guess it was’a pretty tired and cold 
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boy who had to push on to Cambridge after 
that, and you know he had to go way round 
through Charlestown ; for none of the Cambridge 
bridges were built then. He started right back 
with the gunpowder, but he had a harder time 
than ever. His load upset four times before he 
got to Roxbury, and he had to stop in the freez- 
ing cold of a terrible winter night to pile it all 
up again. He reached Roxbury about midnight, 
and there the boy stayed till morning.” 

*“That all took some pluck, didn’t it?” mur- 
mured Harold, admiringly. 

“That is enough for to-night,” said grandfather, 
after a pause. “Some day I will tell you more; 
for it’s a good thing for you young people to 
understand that it is really not so very long ago 
that we had no electric cars, hardly any rail- 
roads, no telephones, no telegraph lines. Why, 
I can tell you, you don’t appreciate even such a 
little thing as matches as you would if you had 
lived when I was young. Oh, yes, there is a 
deal to be told about those days.” 

“But it seems to me boys now don’t do such 
fine things as that,” suggested Lucy. 

“Hm!” Harold rejoined with kindling eyes. 
“Tt’s because their folks won’t let them.” 

“Tt’s grandmother’s turn next time,” said 
grandfather. 


How Rover saved Punch. 


Kathleen stood at the window looking down 
atthe snow. It was the biggest snow-storm she 
had ever seen. She was sure it was going to be 
a blizzard such as she had heard her father and 
mother talk about. The wind was blowing a 
terrific gale, hurling the snow into high drifts 
in some places and leaving the ground almost 
bare in others. She wished with all her might 
she could be out in it, plunging through the soft 
drifts with her little rubber boots and feeling 
the soft, cool flakes on her face. But Kathleen 
had a bad cold and a sore throat, and the 
doctor said she must stay in the warm bed- 
room, 

_ “Well, I declare,” exclaimed the little girl, 
“if there isn’t Punch! How in the world did 
he get out?” 

Punch was about as small as it is possible for 
a black spaniel to be. He was Kathleen’s 
great pet, and was very much spoiled in conse- 
quence. He had the prettiest bed to lie on and 
the daintiest food to eat. He scorned what an 
ordinary dog would like, and he thought himself 
twice as good as any other dog in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Next door the boys had a big Newfoundland, 
and he and Punch were sworn enemies. Punch 
growled fiercely if Rover even walked past the 
house; and, if he could snap at the big dog’s 
heels and then run to a safe distance, he felt 
very proud, indeed. Rover treated his little 
neighbor with lofty scorn, although once, when 
Punch was very annoying, he caught him and 
gave him such a shaking that the little dog was 
thoroughly frightened, and did not venture near 
him for many a day. 

“Mother! mother!” called Kathleen. “Punch 
is out: call him in!” But there was no re- 
sponse from the kitchen. 

Meanwhile Punch was enjoying himself to the 
fullest extent, climbing over mounds of snow 
and shaking the flakes from his back. But his 
fun was soon to end; for, as he started to 
cross the street, he stepped suddenly down the 
curb into a huge drift of snow, and went down, 
down, until there was no little black dog to be 
seen, 
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Kathleen turned pale with fright. 

“Mother! mother!” she screamed; but her 
mother was too far away to hear. 

Kathleen looked up and down the street. 
There was no one in sight. What should she 
do? The doctor said she must not leave the 
room, and her mother had expressly forbidden 
her to go into the cold hall. Punch would be 
buried in the snow-bank, and there was no one 
to save him. 

Just then a big black object came running up 
the street, and went straight to the place where 
Punch had disappeared. 

“Rover!” cried Kathleen, and watched breath- 
lessly the big dog as he commenced to scratch 
at the snow-bank. How fast he worked, first 
with one big black foot and then with the other! 
Clouds of snow flew in all directions. 

The minutes seemed hours to Kathleen; but, 
finally, the big dog’s efforts were rewarded, 
and a small black ball rolled out, and Punch, 
very cold and frightened almost to death, shook 
himself and crept slowly toward the house, 
with Rover jumping up and down beside him, 
wagging his great tail and barking joyfully. 

Rover and Punch are now the best friends it 
is possible for two dogs to be. The great black 
Newfoundland and the tiny spaniel are often 
seen walking and playing together, and any one 
in the neighborhood can tell you how the big 
one saved the little one from freezing to death 
in the snow-bank.—Anna Guilbert Mahon, in 
Exchange. 


Baby May’s Ride. 


“Frankie, I wish you would put baby into the 
cab, and take her for a ride, while I am wash- 
ing this morning.” 

“Can’t I draw her in my little wagon, mamma? 
I’m tired of pushing that old cab!” 

“]’m afraid you might tip her over, sonnie.” 

“No, I won’t, mamma. I'll be so careful! rl 
go just as slow and easy! Please, mamma iin 

So mamma put Baby May into the little red 
express wagon, and tucked pillows all about her. 
Very carefully Frankie drew her out of the yard, 
and down the meadow lane to the big oak. 
There he pulled the wagon into the shade, and 
left Baby May squealing with delight at a red 
squirrel scampering along the fence, while he 
ran on down the hill for a cluster of the loveliest 
blue asters! 

When he came back, dear me! there was 
Baby May all tangled up in a raspberry bush. 
She had climbed out ef the wagon in her eager- 
ness to get the “pitty kitty” on the fence, and 
had soon come to grief. 

Frankie placed his small passenger in the 
wagon again, much to Baby May’s disliking, 
who screamed and kicked in a very unbecoming 
manner. As often as he loosed his hold on her, 
so often she scrambled out, until the little boy 
was in despair. How should he ever get her 
home again! 

As he stood thinking, he noticed an empty 
nail-keg under the fence. Jim, the chore-boy, 
had brought it down one day with salt for the 
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cattle. Why not put baby into that? Just the 
thing! She couldn’t climb out of it! 

It was some time, however, before, Frankie 
succeeded in getting little sister to see what a 
delightful thing it would be to ride in a nail-keg ; 
but at last she submitted to being squeezed into 
her new coach. 

Upright in the wagon stood the keg, and from 
out the top peeped just the tip of baby’s white 
sunbonnet. Frankie laughed at the funny sight 
as he started the express on its way, and the lit- 
tle passenger crowed with glee. 

They were making a careful turn on the top 
of the hill, when the wheel setiled into a rut. 
Frankie gave the tongue a sudden jerk to start 
the coach, when, all in an instant, over tipped 
the keg, quite out of the wagon, and rolled away 
down the hill. 

Oh, oh! Oh, dear, oh, dear, dear! What 
would become of Baby May? The frightened 
little man started off in pursuit. Faster and 
faster rolled the keg, until baby’s white sun ben- 
net was only a twinkling streak shooting away 
to the foot of the hill, Was little sister killed? 
Frankie could hear no noise except the bump 
bump of the rolling coach. 

On and on it sped, until, down in the hollow, 
long before Frankie caught up, it stopped in a 
mud puddle. Then from inside the keg came 
such a piercing wail that Frankie’s heart was 
cheered, Baby May surely was alive! 

A moment more, and he had rescued the di- 
lapidated passenger. Her strange ride had so 
surprised her that she had not remembered to 
ery until it was all over, and then her small 
lungs were exercised with energy. 

It was a sorry-looking, mud-bedraggled, 
and tear-stained little figure that Frankie 
clutched bravely in his short arms as he toiled 
up the hill. There were scratches and bruises 
on Baby May’s face and hands, and her pink 
dress had been torn ona nail. Frankie placed 
her tenderlyin the cart again, where she sat 
quietly while he very, very carefully drew her 
home.—Wary £. Merrill, in Sunday School 
Times. 


Baby Margaret was watching a little bird hop- 
ping about on the lawn, when she saw him sud- 
denly pick up a tiny stick and fly away with it. 
“I ’pect he’s goin’ to whip the baby bird,” she 
said seriously. 
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Good News. 
But grows the World then Old? 


But grows the world then old? 

Nay, all things that are born of Time 

Spring upwards, and expand from youth to prime, 
From songtide till the days are mute, 

Green blade to ear of gold. 

Sut not the less through the eternal round 

The sleep of winter wakes in days of spring, 

And not the less the bare and frozen ground 

Grows lithe with blooms that burst and birds that sing. 


—Lewis Morris, 


Tenement Houses. 


Thirty years ago I printed a little book called 
Homes for Workingmen. In an appendix to 
it I printed the act of June 4, 1868, for the 
regulation of tenement houses in Boston. The 
details of that regulation, as they existed on pa- 
per, were so different from the practice then per- 
mitted by the police that some friends of mine, 
whose daily walks of charity taught them what 
the practice was only too well, really thought 
that the statute existed only in my imagina- 
tion. They came to me to tell me that I had 
not made this clear, and that people would 
really think that such a law existed. 

Well, the law did exist. And it exists now, 
with other valuable regulations made by the 
Board of Health since then. Only the habit 
then was very much after the notion of Ensign 
Stebbins: “People were for the law, but agin 
enforcing it.” 

Things are better now, and the owners of tene- 
ment houses have learned that they must com- 
ply with the imperial will of the people of 
Massachusetts. So much has been gained. But 
we need more. All of which I tell with the 
happy acknowledgment that things are better 
than they were then. But in this case “better” 
does not mean that they are good. Do the best 
you can with your tenement house. You do not 
call it good as you call the ocean good. It is 
only the best you can have in a very complicated 
crisis of half Christian civilization. 

I have never seen better apartment houses 
than I have seen in Boston. The best I have 
ever seen were those established by the late 
John L. Emmons and his friends in and near 
Ohio Place. I took the liberty once of taking 
the present king of England through one of 
those apartments in the story “How I took the 
Prince to ride,” in which he was the hero. For 
the benefit of the New York Odserver, which is a 
little dull on such subjects, I will say that this 
story was what was called a fiction. It is the 
class of stories to which parables belong. 

Now in Ohio Place there was pertect 
administration of tenement houses, ideally 
planned for the benefit of the tenant. And they 
were under the watchful daily oversight of one 
of the best men who ever lived. Working 
under the principle that we must overcome evil 
with good, Mr. Emmons had collected the capi- 
tal necessary, had studied the plans and watched 
over the building, and cared for each building 
every day with the same personal attention 
which the best housekeeper who reads these 
lines gives to her own home. 

Now these lines are written, because the city 
of Boston, with its half million people, needs 
just such personal oversight as that of every 
tenement house in which are crowded together 
fifty, a hundred, or I might say a thousand 
people. Itis not twenty years since I visited 
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every week a dear friend in Boston in his palace, 


which, as I am fond of saying, contained all the 
luxuries of a log cabin. The house was on one 
side of his garden, and on the other side his 
predecessor had built another comfortable 
house fora friend. In both houses, as I hap- 
pen to know, nineteen people lived. They 
lived in very much the way in which everybody 
will live when I establish my republic. That is 
to say, each house had windows on each of its 
four sides and each house was but two stories 


‘high. In the same spot where these houses and 


this garden were are now tenement houses 
where six hundred and thirty people live or are 
pretending to live. 

Now there are scores of cases of worse 
crowding than this in Boston. The conditions 
of life are supposed to require the erection of 
such houses in every part of the city. Under 
our present system the oversight of such estab- 
lishments is confided to the Board of Health. 
That commission has great power, and in some 
cases it has exercised that power even so far as 
to destroy rookeries which were dangerous to 
health. 

But something more direct and constant 
than this general supervision is needed; for at 
the present moment, oddly enough, the supervi- 
sion of every passenger ship which sails from 
Boston on a ten-day voyage is more severe than 
the supervision of any house standing in Bos- 
ton. A voyage of ten days is guarded with 
more precaution for health than is a permanent 
residence. This should not be so. The exist- 
ence of tenement houses is already recognized 
by law. The execution of such laws ought to 
be put in the hands of a special officer with a 
special staff. A diligent study should be made 
of the sickness and the mortality. A daily in- 
spection should be maintained. If the public 
regulations are not strict enough now, they 
should be amended; and, what is of most im- 
portance, even the least of these regulations 
should be enforced. 

The time has long since passed when levers 
of mankind, like Mr. Emmons, have to persuade 
men to build such houses. Such properties 
have become so valuable that men are willing to 
invest in them simply to make money. Very 
well! Let it be so; but let it beremembered all 
along that somebody has eminent domain. This 
somebody is the State of Massachusetts. And 
the State must see to the health of those of its 
citizens who live in these houses. The city of 
Boston has an interest in their purity and the 
methods by which they are conducted. As the 
nation has cleaned out yellow fever from 
Havana, the city of Boston must clean out 
scarlet fever from Boston. 

Such considerations have led to a determina- 
tion that a superintendent of tenement houses, 
who shall watch over the present regulations 
and regularly report on their condition, must be 
appointed in Boston. The attention of the city 
council should be called to this at once; and, if 
new legislation is required, we must be prepared 
to ask for it as soon as the General Court meets 
in January. EDWARD E. HALE. 


There are now seventeen “Tuskegee Schools” 
in other States, thirteen of them having been 
founded by graduates of Tuskegee. One 
of these—the only one in that State—is at 
Eatonville, Fla., not far from Orlando. The 
principal is Russell C. Calhoun, who is making 
headway in spite of difficulties, and is building 
up a good school. , 
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Allendale Farm. 


Those of us who have read “Little Men’’ 
have cherished a lingering hope that some day 
we should really see “Jo’s Boys.” We have 
visited farm schools, boys’ homes, and reform 
schools here, there, and everywhere, and, al- 
though finding something to admire, have always 
come away with a disappointed feeling. The 
musty odor of “institutionalism” was omni- 
present, the home atmosphere of mutual love 
and service always absent. With real satisfac- 
tion, therefore, I returned from a visit to the 
Allendale Farm at Lake Villa, Wis. Here at 
last was the real thing! 

The little cottages were grouped comfortably 
under the oak-trees by the lake shore, the barns 
and henneries were close by, the gardens tempt- 
ingly near, and everywhere was that subtle 
atmosphere that makes one feel at home and 
happy. Whata relief it was to come to a boys” 
home, and not be awed and depressed by big 
dormitories, and to be able to walk on fresh 
green grass without a guilty fear that we were 
breaking rules and trespassing on a lawn! A 
diminutive city hall, a flag at full mast, a small 
boy with cane and policeman’s “star,” informed 
us that we were within the limits of Allendale 
City. Here lives Edward L. Bradley with his 
forty-five boys from Milwaukee Avenue and 
Chicago’s levee. Mr. Bradley graduated from 
Princeton in 1884, intending to study for the 
Episcopal ministry; but his love for boys won 
the day, and, after experience in clubs and 
summer camps, he began in the smallest way, 
some seven years ago, to realize his ideal of a 
home for homeless boys. Some of the best 
known of Chicago business men were willing to 
act as trustees; and with forty acres at Lake 
Villa, fifty miles from Chicago, a few tents, an 
old boat, some chickens, a horse, lots of courage 
and good sense, and sundry small boys, the 
beginning was made. 

At first Mr. Bradley had no rules or methods; 
but little by little, as emergencies arose, his love 
took shape into what is now a most attractive « 
and successful farm school. As more boys 
came, he added another cottage, building it him- 
self with the boys’ help, and finding some man 
or woman of kindred spirit to become house- 
mother or house-father to the new group. The 
house-father would be farmer or carpenter or 
cook, while the house-mothers would be teachers. 
Then, as it became necessary to divide the 
forces, certain boys were set apart to be 
farmers, carpenters, kitchen boys, or policemen; 
and, when the question of discipline and organi- 
zation pressed upon him, Mr. Bradley evolved 
his “city government.” An election is held 
every six months; and mayor, judge, chief of 
police, commissioners of farm, public works, 
buildings, highways, and health, are elected. 
These officers form an executive council, which 
reports to the mayor each day. The work of 
the community is contracted out to the commis- 
sioners, and the boys apportioned among them 
for service. Each boy’s talents, desires, and 
capabilities are carefully considered ; and, when 
he is once assigned to a department, the pur- 
pose is to give him a thorough training in it, 
and ultimately see him established on a self- 
supporting basis. 

At the last election Mr. Bradley was elected 
mayor by the votes of all three parties, Demo- 
cratic, Reform, and Prohibition (organized to 
prohibit larceny). The courts sit every day, 
first the court of appeals with Mr. Bradley as 


— 


_ declared that he hung them on a tree to dry, and 


~ only bare food,—no butter, sugar, salt, or des- 
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judge, followed by a session of the lower court. 
It is opened by the clerk in true fashion for the 
“,dministration of justice.” Everything moves 
with the utmost promptness. The clerk reads 
the case, the names of the principals and wit- 
nesses, who advance to the table, are sworn in, 
and at once proceed to charge Billy with lar- 
ceny, in that he had failed to return a pair of 
swimming tights borrowed from Jack. Defence 


Bradley is ‘Cap’ to smallest and largest alike. | years by caring for an old man who is a helpless 
“Say, Cap, may I go with Jim?” When he invalid. The two have lived entirely by them- 
needs to scold them, they lean up against him | selves; and it seems almost incredible that even 
and look him in the face to say, “Now, Cap,1|the highest courage should have carried her 
didn’t mean to do wrong”; and they go away | through all her tasks, especially as her charge, 
happy to hear him say, “I know you didn’t, son.” | having become imbecile and having tried to set 
This love atmosphere is everywhere. Besides | fire to the house, required constant care.. 
the one incorrigible horse, the farm boasts an| A gentleman, who was a boy in the navy dur- 
old mule, a goat, two peacecks, and innumerable ing the Civil War, remarked to me a few days 
chickens and ducks. No wagons are too good | ago: “The finest captain I ever knew was Capt. 
for the boys to use, and nothing is reserved for | C. of the flagship St. Lawrence. He could 
visitors. take himself to pieces ; for he wore a wig, artifi- 
In answer to questions, Mr. Bradley said: | cial teeth, a glass eye, a wooden arm, and a 
“The only incorrigibles known to me are par- wooden leg. But, when he was put together, he 
ents; and if any institutions are to be provided, | was the bravest man in the navy, and would 
let it be for them.” Many boys have already | seize the ropes and swing himself into the rig- 
gone out into self-supporting places; and for | ging while the youngsters were getting ready to 
them he has a city home, that they may be free begin.” 
from the cheap lodging-houses. Not one is lost) So it will be seen that there is a life, even 
to him, and many return for their vacation ; and | here in this world, that is independent of the 
all come back’ for Thanksgiving and Christ-| physical powers. 4 
mas, to see “Cap” and the old farm. Mr. Brad- 
ley’s vision sees each boy educated and trained 
in some good trade, established in a good posi- 
tion, married and happy in the world’s life, be- 
fore he lets go of him.—Dwight Goddard, in 
Congregationalist. d 


that Jim had swiped them. Judge ruled a fine 
of two dollars; and, if the prisoner wished to 
bring a suit against Jim, he would hear it on the 
morrow. Then followed cases of talking in 
school, false charges for labor, tools left about, 
etc. All punishments are fines payable in 
Allendale bank-notes, no corporal punishment 
being allowed or needed. 

Each boy must work three hours a day every 
other week and attend school the other week. 
He is paid one dollar a day for labor or attend- 
ance at school, and is charged four dollarsa 
week for board, and must also buy his own 
clothing, and, in fact, everything that he receives. 
He is permitted to work overtime as much as 
he pleases. If a boy will not work, is a spend- 
thrift, or unruly, he “goes pauper,” and receives 


John Pierpont. 


The Hartford Zimes publishes an article by 
Susan Crane about the maternal grandfather of 
John Pierpont Morgan. She speaks of him as 
one of the most remarkable men she had ever 
heard speak, at a time when it seemed to her 
that remarkable men were more common than 
they are now. He was a Connecticut man, and 
was born in Litchfield in 1815, studied law at 
the Litchfield Law School, and would have been 
a leader in that profession, so Justice Story 
thought, if he had been willing to wait; but, 
having married young, he felt the need of earn- 
ing a livelihood at once, and he was induced to 
enter a business partnership with his brother- 
inlaw in Baltimore. Though the firm pros- 
pered for a while, they finally failed; and Mr. 
Pierpont studied for the ministry, and was 
settled over the Hollis Street Church in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Pierpont’s advocacy of the cause of 
anti-slavery and temperance, in obedience to 
the most conscientious motives, alienated many 
of his congregation, which was one of the 
largest and most fashionable then in Boston, 


sert; and, besides this, he must work all day. 
In practice the system works very smoothly 
and satisfactorily, although some boys get rich 
and some are chronically paupers. 

The day is all mapped out for work, school, 

devotion, court, military drill, vespers, and 
evening study, with generous hours for play; 
but they often prefer to work overtime than to 
play. The mothers have widest liberty and 
authority in each cottage over their own boys, 
but outside the boys are under the domain of 
the civil law. At devotions the short Episcopal 
service is used; and on Sunday the full service 
is read by Mr. Bradley, followed by a talk on 
manliness and the moral side of good citizen- 
ship. The boys dress as they please, according 
to individual taste and wealth, except Company 
A of the militia and the drum corps, which have 
a swell uniform of red, white, and blue for 
dress parade. 
_ At present the farm consists of one hundred 
and twenty acres of good land, a central build- 
ing for office, kitchen, dining or assembly room. 
There are five small cottages, a laundry, gymna- 
sium, city hall, barn and henneries ; and the 
annual expense for all this is not more than 
$3,000. There are at present forty-five boys, 
with a waiting list of thirty-eight. Some are 
sent from the juvenile court in Chicago and 
others from settlements. 

Mr. Bradley stands firmly for “no institution- 
alism,” and occupies the unique position of being 
at continual warfare with his trustees to prevent 
increased expenditure and enlargement. He be- 
lieves that fifty boys are too many, if anything, 
to be in one place. He has a horror of large 
buildings, landscape gardening, uniforms, paid 
officials and bureaucracy, and would prefer to 
see weeds in the garden, a boy-made cottage, 
with the boys feeling the responsibility of doing 
the work, than any degree of neatness and 
beauty. It is easy enough to hire a carpenter 
to build a fence for the chicken yard: it is 
harder and better to have the boys learn by ex- 
perience that hens in the garden mean a fine for 
farmer and carpenters. 

Besides Mr. Bradley there are three women, a 
farmer, cook, and laundry man, The good thing 
‘about Allendale is the spirit of the place. Mr. 


Courage versus Disability. 


BY H. E. PAINE. 


For the sake of those who feel that age draws 
on and that their powers fail, let me give three 
instances within my personal knowledge where 
courage has conquered disability. 

A friend pointed out to me not long ago a 
fragile, gray-haired old lady, who wore a serene 
smile. “She is stone-deaf,” said my friend; 
“and she is sixty-five years of age, and she still 
has her living to earn. She goes early every 
morning in the year to a factory where artificial 
flowers are made, and works all daylong. She 
is the sweetest old lady I know, and I think she’ 
is happy.” 

Within the week I have heard of a blind 
woman who has supported herself for two 


Something Extra. 


Start with the belief that a good. Bedstead is worth almost any 
reasonable price you choose to put into it, always providing, of 
course, that the price is represented by actual value put into the goods. 

Here is a bedstead which represents V alue 
Plus. It is a Bedstead with an “ extra,”— with 
«something added,” something that lifts it out of 
the ordinary, and makes it unique. This is in- 
stantly detected in the frame. The pillars are 
nearly two and a half inches in diameter. The @ 
filling is fifty per cent. thicker than usual, so are 
the sockets. The mounts are all of extra size, 
while the huskings are great collars of brass that 
are most imposing, Such a bedstead makes a most distinguished appearance in a 


room, 


PAINE FURNITURE C0., 
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and he asked for his dismissal. He was after- 
ward settled in Troy, N.Y., and in Medford, 
Mass. In 1861 he entered the army as chaplain 
of a Massachusetts regiment, and later was em- 
ployed in the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment making a digest of legal decisions. 

He was a man of great talent in many ways. 
He had rare mechanical skill, especially in en- 
graving and turning delicate figures. “One of 
his inventions,” says John Neal, his lifelong 
friend, “was the Pierpont, or Doric, stove, 
which was a bit of concrete philosophy, a minia- 
ture temple, glowing with perpetual fire, a cast- 
iron syllogism of itself, so classically just in its 
proportions, so eminently characteristic as to be 
a type of the author.” Mr. Pierpont, too, was a 
poet; and it is by his poems that he is best 
remembered to-day. His poetry was not all of 
equal merit. “The Airs. of Palestine” contain 
many beautiful passages. He also wrote many 
grand religious hymns, which are in use in all 
our churches, notably the one,— 

“O Thou to whom in ancient time 


The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung, 
Whom kings adored in song sublime, 


And prophets praised with glowing tongue.” | 


Few of his pieces have the completeness that 
belongs to enduring works, however; but in all 
of them are traces of the true fire, and here and 
there are couplets that any poet might be proud 
to own. 

Mr. Pierpont was as remarkable in his per- 
sonal appearance as in mind and heart. He 
was tall and vigorous, very animated in con- 
versation, and full of an ultra-apostolic zeal. 
“He was,” as John Neal said, “thoroughly 
honest, fearless, and outspoken. With more 
suavity and tact, he would have had a pleasanter 
pathway through this world; but, then, he 
would not have been John Pierpont.” 

Mr. Pierpont died in 1866, in his eighty- 
second year; and up to the last of his life he 
seemed to have the temper and edge and “the 
bright blue rippling glitter of a Damascus blade, 
and to carry himself erect and with the elasticity 
of youth, and then—he went to sleep never to 
wake, just as he would have wished, had he 
chosen the manner of his exit.” As he wrote in 
his poem on Moses :— 


“His sunny mantle, and his hoary locks, 
Shone like the robes of winter on the rocks. 
Where is that mantle? Melted into air. 
Where is that prophet? God can tell thee 
where.” 


The Hibbert Journal. 


The first number of the Aidbert Journal, a 
Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and 
Philosophy, will appear on Oct. 1, 1902. 

The Journal will be issued under the sanction, 
and with the support, of the Hibbert Trustees; 
and each number will consist of five or six 
articles bearing on the connected topics named 
in the title, and at the end of each number cur- 
rent books and literature dealing with the same 
subjects will be reviewed. It is proposed to 
publish annually an Ecclesiastical Summary. 

The editors will look for their subject-mat- 
ter :— 

Under the head of Religion, to the religious 
experiences of mankind of whatsoever variety. 
All religious ideals, beliefs, states of feeling, 
conceptions of God, the Universe, and the Soul, 
together with the bearings of these on public 
worship, social duty, and persona! piety, will be 
offered an impartial representation, 
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Under the head of Theology, to all the forms 
in which religious life and thought have found 
expression, whether in books, documents, sys- 
tems, creeds, institutions, rites, church c rdinan- 
ces, poetry, music, or the plastic arts. Of equal 
weight, as bearing on the aims of the /Journal, 
are the criticisms evoked by these various 
forms, whether of the Scriptures, the creeds, the 
churches, the forms, ceremonies, symbols, and 
language of any recognized form of religion. 
Due weight will be given to the historical treat- 
ment of these topics, and an endeavor will be 
made to represent the importance which the 
study of development has assumed in the ascer- 
tainment of religious truth. 

Under the head of Philosophy, to the whole 
field of human speculation, so far as its results, 
or the criticism of those results, have a bearing, 
either direct or indirect, on the interests asso- 
ciated with the word “religion.” In this connec- 
tion, and with this limitation, science, both 
physical and mental, will be considered a proper 
subject-matter for the Journal. 

The editors do not desire the Journal to rep- 
resent a neutral attitude in regard to the above 
subjects. It will stand for the inner unity of all 
reverent minds. , Its sympathies will be catholic, 
but they will be mainly directed toward an 
affirmative view of the central verities of relig- 
ion. It will avowedly have a “liberal” char- 
acter, not in the sense of confining its sympathies 
and offering its opportunities to novel opinions, 
but in the larger sense of admitting articles rep- 
resenting every seriously held point of view in 
the religious world, whether in the orthodox 
forms of historical Christian churches or among 
those who dissent from them, or among the 
thoughtful adherents of non-Christian religions 
in any part of the world. 

In pursuing the aims of the Journal, the dis- 
tinction will be remembered between a genuine 
catholicity and the mere spirit of compromise. 
The Journal will not represent the latter, but 
will seek rather to publish opinions which are 
earnestly held, clearly defined, and cogently 
maintained. 

The editors will seek the co-operation of able, 
learned, and experienced men in all parts of the 
world, irrespective of the party, church, or views 
which they may be known to represent. They 
will publish articles on thé ground of their 
seriousness and ability, the aim being to secure 
the highest standard in regard to these, the 
only qualifications. By these means they trust 
the Hibbert Journal will become a medium of 
expression to earnest men in various schools, 
thereby appealing to the widest circle of thought- 
ful readers. They desire, also, while giving due 
weight to the technical aspects of scholarship 
and speculation, not to limit the value of the 
Journal to professional scholars and students. 


Going on Pilgrimage. 


In the summer time the modern man finds re- 
viving in him a mysterious instinct of vagabond- 
age. He is become as migratory as the swallow. 
He wanders and wanders, even if, as is some- 
times the case, he is miserable over the business. 
It was Madame de Staél’s view that, “whatever 
may be said to the contrary, travelling is one of 
the saddest pleasures of life: when you really 
feel at ease in some strange town, it is because 
you are beginning to make it a home.” Most 
travellers have had times when they shared that 
sentiment, but it is not the average experience. 
There is exhilaration in movement. Dr. John- 
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son thought he reached life’s highest expression 
in being whirled along a pleasant country road 
in a post-chaise. We understand his feeling. 
And the break with the accustomed and the 
familiar which travel brings is certainly at times 
a sensation to be tasted. Its fullest flavor is 
perhaps reached when we journey alone. We 
can enter then into Hazlitt’s idea of being “lord 
of one’s self, uncumbered with a name.” We 
revel for a while in being able, as he puts it, “to 
shake off the world, lose our importunate ever- 
lasting identity, become the creature of the 
moment,—to hold to the universe only by a dish 
of sweetbread, known by no other title than 
‘the gentleman in the parlor.’” With most of 
us, however, a little of this goes a long way. It 
requires generally a rare and peculiarly trained 
spirit to cut all its communications with society 
and yet find itself entirely at home. 

Travel has been enormously developed in 
these later years, yet it would be a delusion to 
suppose that our generation has here anything 
like a monopoly. Nothing, indeed, is more re- 
markable, especially when we consider the 
almost utter lack of facilities, than the enormous 
human movements of the earlier ages. Men 
had neither roads nor railways nor steamers, 
but somehow they got about. We in these 
islands are a branch of the same race we now 
rulein India. Our fathers found their way here 
from Central Asia. In those days they travelled 
in nations. Think of the descent of the Huns 
upon Africa, of the Goths upon Southern Europe, 
of the movement of the Calmuck Tartars across 
Siberia! How amazing the cool hardihood 
which permitted the Helvetii, as Casar de- 
scribes, to vacate their old territories in Switzer- 
land, burning their homes behind them, and 
staking their existence as a people on a vast 
trek westward! In those days, people did not 
travel for pleasure. It was business all the 
time. The human movement was as that of a 
glacier, inevitable, pressed on by resistless forces 
behind. 

And, apart from these vast primitive migra- 
tions, we note how universal and continuous 
has been the individual pilgriming. The scholars 
and teachers have ever been a wandering tribe. 
The Greek philosopher never considered him- 
self finished unless he had had a journey to 
Egypt; and the writings of many of them, of 
Plato especially, show how great must have been 
the commerce of ideas between Greece and the 
Far East. In the Middle Ages and later, men 
incessantly trafficked to and fro on the errands 
of religion and learning. Erasmus in his letters 
gives us graphic pictures of the hardships of 
travel, of the abominable condition of the inns 
and of the roads. But, despite that, the scholar 
found his way from Rome to Cologne, from 
Cologne to Paris, from Paris to Cambridge. He 
was free of the whole Western world. Mr. Cook 
will to-day book you to Jerusalem, and you will 
journey there almost as easily as to Margate. 
Ignatius Loyola begged his way on foot, so far 
as the land journey was concerned, and had on 
the road constant hair-breadth escapes from 
death. Altogether a wonderful story. Perhaps 
the greatest human history is the history of man 
the traveller. 

Amid the almost infinite diversities of travel 
there is one form which stands out with pecu- 
liar interest. It is that of the pilgrimage. We 
should not know man, some of his deepest things 
would be hidden from us, did we not study him 
as pilgrim. Of pilgrimages there is the widest 
variety. Says {Mark Pattison, “Patriotism, 
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the highest class may be given us who ‘shall 
write a new “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” setting forth, 
with something of the Bedford dreamer’s vivid- 
ness, a soul’s movement in the time that now is. 
Its outlook would be different in many respects 
from that of the seventeenth century. There 
are points, doubtless, in which Bunyan might 
be improved upon. There is one, however, in 
which he can never be surpassed. ‘It is in his 
sublime conception of the inward life as, under 
the Christian inspiration, a continual ascent, 
where the end immeasurably transcends. the 
beginning.— Christian World. 
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poetry, philanthropy, all the arts and all the 
finer feelings, have their pilgrimages, their hal- 
lowed spots of intense interest, their haunts of 
fancy and of inspiration.” But, while the varie- 
ties are many, it is very significant to note the 
limitations. People make pilgrimages to Canter- 
bury, to Lourdes, to Weimar, to the grave of 
Burns. Do they ever make pilgrimages to 
Chicago? It is worth while to ask the question, 
because the answer is so full of meaning. Men) 
puild their cities of to-day, crowd them with the 
apparatus of money-making and of money-spend- 
ing. And all this, we say, is honorable, laud- 
able, the spirit of the age, the mark of progress. 
Singular, though, that to all the splendor and 
profit of this movement the pilgrim spirit in 
man makes absolutely no response. Here is a 
mystery worth investigating. - 

The secret, when we look for it, is easily dis- 
covered. The world’s business marts, its pleas- 
ure centres, are everywhere. The next dust- 
heap would become one to-morrow, were gold 
found under it. But a shrine can never be made 
that way. A place becomes a pilgrim centre 
only by its connection with the higher energies 
of the human spirit. It is thus even that the 
beauty spots of our planet become sacred to 
us. There are mountain scenes of the Andes or 
of the Selkirks of incomparable natural gran- 
deur, but they affect us in no way as do far home- 
lier views where some great spirit has brooded. 
Cornwall is a different place to us after the 
“Tdyls.” We wander through the Scott country 
as inan enchanted land. Yes, it is always man 
at his:deepest that really moves us. He has 
then the faculty of leaving his very essence be- 
hind him; and it lingers there, losing no whit of 
its potent charm through all the waste of years. 
It was the privilege once of the present writer 
to assist at the unearthing of an ancient tumu- 
lus in the West Country; and never will he for- 
get the thrill which passed through the ex- 
plorers when, after long toil with pick and spade, 
the last stroke brought to view a bronze im- 
plement and some withered leaves, the frag- 
ments of an oak chaplet. For here, across long 
ages, they were face to face with their brother 
man, with his art, his religion, his hope and 
aspiration in the presence of death. 

It were well for our holiday-makers if, more 
often than they do, they turned their excursions 
into pilgrimages. That would be at the same 
time to cultivate health of body and enlarge- 
ment of the mind. But, to get what these places 
can offer, there must always be some previous 
interior preparation. What we take from them 
depends on the size of the vessel we bring. 
What is the good of visiting Assisi unless we 
are on terms with “Frater Franciscus”? The 
present writer, looking once from the Aigean at 
Salamis and Marathon, was accosted by a func- 
tionary of the vessel he was on with the remark 
that “he could not for the life of him under- 
stand what people saw to make a fuss about in 
these rocks and tumble-down ruins.” And there 
seemed no answer except that “to him that hath 
shall be given.” 

We cannot, however, all be pilgrims in this 
sense. Some of us are home-bound. But to 
the most circumscribed, who have never left 
their parish, there is open a miraculous journey, 
with grander scenery and more wondrous ad- 
venture than belong to any other wandering on 
this planet. There has never yet been a pil- 
grimage to surpass that of John Bunyan, and 
he made it without stepping outside the boun- 
daries of his prison cell. Some day a genius of 


The Jewish Reformation. 


The reform movement first began to take 
shape with Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86), 
though the “sage of Berlin’ never contem- 
plated a remodelling of the faith to the ex- 
tent to which it has been carried in our day. 
He lived and died an orthodox Jew, and desired 
to be known to the world as one walking ac- 
cording to the rabbinical ordinances. He was 
the lifelong friend of Lessing, Germany’s master- 
mind of that day, who has immortalized him 
in “Nathan der Weise” and has made him the 
bearer of his glorious gospel of toleration. He 
remained a Jew of the Jews, and lived and died 
as such. But he was also the author of “Phaedon” 
(1767), of “Morgenstunden” (1785), of works on 
German literature, and the translator into classic 
German of the Pentateuch and the Psalms, the 


the Jewish service. By this happy combination 
of fidelity to faith and tradition, with apprecia- 
tion of the intellectual and artistic life of his 
own day, Mendelssohn brought to his people 
the message of “culture.” This was the one 


disfigurements which their long and desperate 


speech, in their manners, in their worship, in 
their frame of mind, and their attitude toward 
their surroundings. The wisdom of his counsel, 
the gentleness of his bearing, the purity of his 
character, and his standing in the world of 
letters drew to his side all Jews who, like him, 
greeted the dawn of the new day which seemed 
to break for the down-trodden race in the gen- 
eral awakening of the German mind. 

The record of the movement that Mendelssohn 
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inaugurated is one of fruitful mental and literary 
activity. Its ideas are expressed in forms of 
worship which, deeply rooted in the ancient 
soil, have in their present adaptation endeared 
themselves, more especially in this country, to 
three generations of educated Israelites. It has 
kept within the fold, or led back to it, many 
who were on the point of losing their true 
selves in the inanity of agnosticism. It has 
breathed new life into a number of old customs 
which are well worthy of preservation, but 
which were falling into desuetude because their 
traditional form was ungainly and had become 
overgrown with ceremonies that appealed neither 
to the heart nor to the mind of the worshipper. 
In their modern garb they are sources of strength 
and comfort to many a brave burden-bearer in 
our midst. And the movement has lasted long 
enough to have its leadership transferred from 
the country of its birth to the New World. : 

It is characteristic of the Jewish reformation 
that at no time has it claimed to be final and 
conclusive. The movement is to remain a 
movement : it has not ended in the substitution 
of a new orthodoxy for the old one,—that fatal 
error which has strewn the earth with sects and 
sects of sects. 

And who can tell the new and unforeseen tasks 
the future hides? The reform movement has 
carried us Jews right into the heart of modern 
life, and we are as deeply and vitally affected by 
its pulsations as are other churches and re- 
ligions, The old isolation is a thing of the past 
for the reformed Jew, as he freely avows, and as 
is demonstrated by his readiness to join all 
honest workers for the elevation of mankind 
and the betterment of human life. Reform is 
not to sink to a mere badge marking off one 
body of religious people from another, but 
otherwise meaningless to its bearers. It is to 
remain a principle of life, a spur to timely 
action, a perpetual admonition to keep abreast, 
on our own native ground, with the best thought 
of our time. Reform as an article of our creed 
not only justifies the past action, but is our 
watchword for future work. The oldest and 
most severely tried of all the churches feels in 
her veins the youngest and freshest life-blood 
of the present. A reformer once shall mean a 
reformer always. Thus we hope to forestall 
the necessity of offering concessions after the 
mischief has been done, caused by the refusal 
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to listen to the just demands of the time in due | 


season. 

But for the orthodox Jew also the old isola- 
tion is passed. He cannot longer be, nor does 
he desire to be, exactly what his forefathers 
were. 
influence of modern civilization are reformed 
Jews, no matter how strictly they may adhere to 
the old ceremonialism. Nay, even beyond the 
apparent zone of this influence, even in darkest 
Russia, there are many thousands of them who 
are acquainted with and have fully mastered the 
problems that occupy the highest intellectual 
life of our time. With their faces still buried 
in their rabbinical tomes, their minds ascend to 
the highest regions of metaphysical speculation. 
Under their ungainly exterior and lingual bar- 
barism the inner man is often as marked a 
product of our own day as is the most pro- 
nounced reformer. 

If we Jews have so far been spared the afilic- 
tion of a new church, it has not been due to our 
clearer insight or wiser foresight. We owe it 
in the first place to the peculiar nature of the 
old faith, and in the second to the causes that 
led to the movement for reform. 

Judaism is not a church in the Christian ac- 
ceptation of that term. It is not a spiritual 
community founded upon a technical creed, and 
armed with powers not to be found elsewhere. 
It does not claim to be the appointed guardian 
of “the means of grace,” on the correct and 
faithful dispensation of which depends the sal- 
vation of the human soul. Judaism entered 
history in the form of a “nation,” bound together 
by a religious thought. This thought was ex- 
pressed in the form of a “covenant with God,” 
by which the nation was set apart and charged, 
in its totality, with a peculiar mission. It is not 
a matter of choice with the individual whether 
or not he should enter into this compact: he 
was born into it. As a native of the “House of 
Israel,” he is entitled to all its rights and privi- 
leges, and charged with all its duties. “House 
of Israel” is the historic name for the Jewish 
church. One is master in the household,—God, 
the One, Invisible and Indivisible; and one 
rule obtains for all its members,—namely, his 
will as revealed in his law. In the ancient land 
of this vast household he had his sanctuary, his 
orders of priests and Levites, founded also on 
birthright, his seers and prophets, who declared 
his purposes and foretold his judgments. These 
visible signs of the “House of Israel” have long 
since disappeared; but their ideas have re- 
mained, and outlasted all the misfortunes and 
trials of the scattered nation. A Jew may or 
may not belong to a congregation, just as he 
pleases: if only he owns allegiance to the cove- 
nant with God,—in other words, considers him- 
self a Jew,—no man has the right to question 
his position. His submission is due to the Law 
only; and the Law is an open book which the 
Jew is even bound to study every day of his 
life. He is responsible to no human tribunal 
for his sins. Knowing the true way of repent- 
ance, he does not go in quest of any other 
atonement. 

The “ancient faith” never had an authorized 
creed, and no serious attempt was ever made 
to impose one upon it. Hence any demand for 
reform is, so to speak, a domestic matter, and is 
always, as in all self-respecting families, settled 
at home. The most radical reformer repudiates 
separation, and not rarely gives stronger proofs 
of his fealty than the zealot who will not depart 
from the old paths even to a hair’s breadth. 


In that sense all Jews living within the 
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Judaism is a religious democracy, a people’s 
church in the broadest sense of the word. The 
ecclesia oppressa of the world guarantees to her 
members the fullest measure of individual 


‘liberty. 


The absence of a priestly order saved the 
reform movement from the opposition which 
imperilled authority and class interest naturally 
show toward innovations. The rabbi is not a 
member of an organized class, and his ordina- 
tion carries with it no special and formal con- 
secration. He has been aptly called “the ex- 
pert on matters religious”: he is a “master in 
Israel” to the measure in which he himself has 
mastered the field of his activity and is able to 
dispense the light and knowledge that he has 
acquired. This small modicum of authority 
that the rabbinical law accords to him he can 
increase only by the weight of his personality 
and by the confidence that he can instill into the 
hearts of his people. In this respect the Jewish 
reformation has widened rather than restricted 
the influence of the rabbi. It has called him 
out of his study, and has set him face to face 
with his own people in full view of the outside 
world. It has created opportunities for him to 
minister to the religious life of the members of 
his congregation in their homes, and to be a 
leader in all kinds of work for the relief 
of the poor and the instruction of the ig- 
norant. It has imposed upon him the duty 
of representing his church on all occasions 
in which the Jews participate. In the school 
of life he has learned the great lesson of 
toleration, not only toward: men of different 
creeds or of no creed at all, but, what is harder 
to carry out, toward those of his own faith who 
differ from him in theory or practice. There is 
no ground for sectarianism in the House of 
Israel, and those who hanker after apostleship 
of a new revelation must go outside for it.— 
Rabbi Gottheil, in the American Journal of The- 
ology, New York. 


Cnitarian Sunday-Schoot 
Society, 


I am well aware that many earnest minds dis- 
like to talk about the Sunday-school as an edu- 
cational department of the church. They dwell 
on the features of devotion, worship, and the 
formation of character. With that view I have 
great sympathy. The Sunday-school is a place 
of nurture, of soul-development, and of relig- 
ious influence. This fact must never be lost to 
sight. 

Just at this time in the history of the church 
there is a necessity for discrimination. How 
can you obtain worship, character, reverence, 
as products in the character of young people? 
It is quite likely that the thing for us to do now 
is to emphasize the educational side. I have said 
this many times, but am always rejoiced to be 
re-enforced by leading utterances. In the pref- 
ace to “Principles of Religious Education,” a 


| very strong word has been spoken on this sub- 


ject: “The church has not advanced with the 
day school along the lines of educational re- 
form. The study of pedagogical principles has 
been made an essential in secular education, 
while the church has largely overlooked it, as 
applied to her Sunday-schools, and almost 
completely ignored it in the training of her 
clergy. And she has done this in spite of the 
fact that in theory the teaching function of the 
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church is her most ancient and characteristic 
one, lying at the very heart of her commission.” 

In addition to the quotation above I should 
like to add something from the introduction to 
this same book by Bishop Henry C. Potter: “It 
must be owned that the modern church has not 
adequately recognized its responsibilities nor 
improved its opportunities as a teacher of the 
young. Under republican institutions, and with 
us in the United States, the functions of the 
State as a religious teacher through an estab- 
lished religion have, as most of us I presume 
believe, wisely ceased. Our American situation 
has lifted the Sunday-school into a position of 
pre-eminent importance, which we must acknowl- 
edge has been but feebly and imperfectly rec- 
ognized.” ; 

Let me add also the forcible statement of 
President N. M. Butler, Columbia University, 
who speaks in this volume as follows: “The Sun- 
day-school course of study must be looked after. 
It is at present—I say it with all respect—too 
exclusively pious. Religion is much more im- 
portant in civilization and in life than the Sun- 
day-school now teaches. It is more real. It 
touches other interests at more points. The 
course of study in the future must reach out 
beyond the Bible and the catechism. It must 
make use of biography, of history, of geography, 
of literature, and of art, to give both breadth 
and depth and vitality to the truths it teaches 
and enforces. The problem, then, is not religion 
and education, but religion in education.” ° 

One more voice I will evoke from this book 
which lies before me. Rev. Pascal Harrower, 
chairman of the Sunday-school commission, dio- 
cese of New York, points to the present needs 
in this fashion: “The church school is a school, 
and must do its work in accordance with the 
principles of education as applied elsewhere. 
This must be the position from which any real 
advance is made. Further, we must bear in 
mind that whatever success the Sunday-school 
has had in the past has been gained more in 
spite of the faulty methods generally used than 
in accordance with correct methods. The time 
has come when the wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with the methods calls for an earnest effort to 
correct them. There are many difficulties in 
the way of accomplishing this result. But the 
church certainly has upon its. side in this great 
task the interest, the experience, the costly 
skill, and rich devotion of leading educators of 
the age.” 

Icall attention to the chief fact that in all these 
utterances there is a brave, hopeful tone. This 
book itself, with its various essays by leading 
thinkers, is a fresh testimony to the faith which 
educators have in the Sunday-school. There 
was a time when the mention of obstacles and 
difficulties in the Sunday-school work produced 
discouragement. There was a sense of helpless- 
ness. It is all changed into one of anticipation 
and confidence. We feel that, however strongly 
we state the needs in this direction, there is 
abundant promise of replies. The difficulties 
only seem to create greater ardor and ingenuity. 
The modern Sunday-school comes to its vision 
slowly, but steadily. Itsees a great ideal, and is 
not afraid. Better report than this I could not 
make to the faithful workers in our Sunday- 
schools, The tools adequate for the skilled 
work are at hand. Let no one be discouraged. 
Higher, nobler, more significant is the modern 
Sunday-school in all its aspects than the old one 
which was often so mechanical and restricted. 

EDWARD .A. Horton. 
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Young People’s Religious | 
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cause of Priestley’s interest in the French 
Revolution, his chapel and home were burned, 
and a library of thirty thousand volumes and 
valuable scientific apparatus were offered as a 
burnt sacrifice to the mob, and he was com- 
pelled to flee to a new country, he wrote, “I 


on the Zagos. in 1759, he says, he became a con- 
sistent Socinian. 

As a man, Priestley impresses us as a careful 
and laborious student, a voluminous writer, an 
enthusiastic social reformer, a model teacher, a 
devoted minister of the gospel, and a loving 
husband: and ‘father. He loved his home, and 
would frequently play backgammon and chess 
with his wife and children. He had trained 
himself to prosecute his studies surrounded by 
his family, and recommends this method of work 
to others. He wrote on a variety of sub- 
jects from English grammar to metaphysics. 
‘A list of 108 works was given in the first edi- 
tion of his Memoirs in 1809, These works 
were theological and religious, philological and 
educational, historical, political, and social, 
psychological, metaphysical, and scientific. 

‘As we think of Priestley, the scientist stands 
out pre-eminently in our mind. This experi- 
menting parson wrote a “History of Electricity” 
at the instigation of Franklin, and did much 
valuable work in other departments of science; 
but he immortalized himself as the disceverer of 
oxygen gas,—a discovery which has contributed 
to the welfare of humanity. He made known 
his discovery at the house of Lavoisier in Paris 
in 1774. He gave it the erroneous name of de- 
phlogisticated air. Is ita wonder that Nature 
yielded this great secret to Priestley, when he 
looked upon her face with rapture and admired 
the constant revelation of her constitution and 
laws? 

He was a philosopher with a religious motive. 
He was interested in deep philosophical prob- 
Jems because of the weight they added to the 
defence of Christianity. He believed in the 
oneness of body and soul. The soul is not 
immaterial. Because of this, some call Priestley 
a materialist ; but this is not quite correct, We 
separate man into matter and spirit. Priestley 
said man is all matter, but he gave to this 
matter the qualities we give to spirit. 

Ag atheologian, he was prepared to defend 
his position against all comers. Among other 
unique things he held that the ministry of Jesus 
covered only one year. He also believed in the 
resurrection of the body; that is, the whole 
man, which would be made immortal at this 
time. 

It is, however, the sublime character of 
Priestley which fascinates us most. At the un- 
veiling of Priestley’s statue in Birmingham, in 
1874, Huxley invited all jarring sects to look 
at the “image of a heretic, who was yet.a 
saint,” and said “he was as cheerful and kindly 
a soul as ever breathed.” Toplady said, “I 
love a man whom I can hold up as a piece of 
crystal, and look through him.” Faithfulness 
to duty, tolerance toward his persecutors, a 
fearless defender of the truth, freedom from the 
sin of procrastination, love of kind, cheerful- 
ness and submission to the order of Providence, 
were some of the main characteristics of this 
noble soul. Like Jacob, he had said, “All 
things are against me,” when he reviewed his 
experiences at Needham, and considered the 
impediment in his speech; but, really, he was in 
the midst of brilliant success, and, in reviewing 
his life, he could share the optimism of the 
patriarch when he said, “With my staff I went 
over this Jordan, and now I am become two 
bands.” For, as he experienced life at Need- 
ham, Nantwich, Warrington, Leeds, Calne, and 
Birmingham, the goodness of God was multi- 
plied unto him. Even after the church and 
king riots in Birmingham in 1791, when, be- 


{This department is in’ charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keene, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
as Beacon Street, hours 9 to t. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 
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Lasell Seminary at Auburndale, Mass., which 
is just over its first half-century of grand work in the educa- 
tion of young women for the higher duties of life, invites 
the attention of parents and guardians to its strong claims 
upon their consideration. Mr. C. C. Bragdon, for many 
years its able and accoinplished principal, is making the 
full development of his splendid opportunities at Lasell 
his life-work, and has achieved most satisfactory and wide- 
spread results; for no institution in the land surpasses it 
in the thoroughness of its training, the useful variety of its 
teachings, and its successful effort in the sacredly respon- 
sible direction of the steady uplift of society through well- 
ordered homes. The happy faculty of the selection of 
wise and accomplished assistants is especially exemplified © 
in this time-honored institution, whose teachers so ably 
second such worthy leadership. During the coming year, 
which opens September 25, additional and especial atten- 
tion will be given to the Organ Department, the chief aim 
being to make practical organists, capable of playing 
church music well. A large organ is now being built for 
the Seminary by the Hutchings-Votey Company of Bos- 
ton, and will be used for practice and teaching during the 
coming year. Every department of Lasell will in like 
manner fully maintain its well-earned previous high 
record. The principal will be pleased to mail copies of 
the Catalogue to any address. 


NOTES. 


Will secretaries please send to headquarters, 
at 25 Beacon Street, the names of five members 
of their unions who would really care to receive 
each month the paper we publish in connection 
with the Women’s Alliance? Any members, 
also, away from their unions at school, college, 
or business, we shall be glad to reach through 
the monthly report, free of charge. 

The discussion of the subjects suggested in 

_ national topic list begins with this number. The 
article will always appear two issues before the 
date assigned for the Sunday evening meeting. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for September 7, Joseph Priestley. 
1 Kings viii. 57. 
References: (1) Encyclopedia Britannica, ix. 
730; (2) Popular Science Monthly, vol. v.: (a) 
Sketch of Priestley, p. 480; (4) His Character, 
p- 497; (c) Discovery of Oxygen, p. 385. (3) 
ular. Science Monthly, vi. 90, “J. Priestley,” 
by T. Huxley; (4) Contemporary Review, \xvi. 
90, “Priestley in Domestic Life” ; (5) “Memoirs 
of Dr. Priestley, written by himself.” 


A Place to Visit.—Any mother who is looking for a 
crib for the nursery will make no mistake if she goes at 
once to the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company. 
She can be assured of better value and lower price, while 
at the same time she can be sure of perfect construction in 
this most important piece of furniture. We commend to 
meditating purchasers the announcement in our advertis- 
ing columns to-day headed “A Perfect Crib.” 


Joseph Priestley. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 
Ne 


Hddresses. 
————— 


THE address of Rev. O. K. Crosby is Yar- 


mouth, Me., where he may be addressed for pulpit supplies. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. 

Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) was the child of 
two centuries,—the century of social reconstruc- 
tion and the century of scientific progress. It 
was an age of religious intolerance; yet the 
work of breaking up established and erroneous 
beliefs went apace, and natural religion was 
making headway against supernatural religion. 

The mental and spiritual development of a 
soul is always interesting. As a child, Priestley 
was precocious. He learned languages easily, 
was fonder. of experiment than reading, and a 
story is told that he kept spiders in bottles to 
see how long they would live. 

In matters religious he was trained most 
rigidly in the tenets of the Calvinistic faith. 
At the age of four he could repeat the West- 
minster Confession. At nine, in consequence 
of his mother’s death, he was adopted by his 
father’s eldest sister. Priestley bears this testi- 
mony to her: “In all respects as perfect a human 
character as I have yet been acquainted with.” 
In this home he was surrounded by a liberal 
atmosphere. He was thus prepared for the 
_preaching of Walker, which led him away from 
orthodoxy, and was. in such a state of mind 
that, while attending the Academy at Daventry 
to prepare for the ministry, he always embraced 
the heterodox side of every problem. He was 
rejected as a communicant at Heckmondike 
because he could not feel proper repentance for 
Adam’s sin. He failed to enter Marryat’s 
Academy because of his unwillingness to accept 
ten printed articles of the strictest Calvinistic 
faith; he became an Arian with a qualified view 
of the atonement at Daventry; he rejected in 
turn the theories of atonement, the infallibility 
of the Scriptures, and direct divine action on 
human souls ; and, finally, after reading Lardner 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo; D.D., 


during the summer, will be 43 W. Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 
during the summer will be Lincoln, Mass., or 45 Lambert 
Avenue, Boston, or by telephone, Lexington 125-5, Rox- 
bury 384. 


i 


- Deaths. 
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At Reading, 2sth inst., Abigail Eaton Prescott, aged 
80 yrs. 7 mos. 5 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


Nee ee eee eeee eee ee Seas aa 
FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

of liberal religious views who desirea fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, s-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. READ, Highland Springs, Va. 


wan TED —After September 10 —A place as 
housekeeper or attendant ; used to care of servants, 

invalids, and clerical work; moderate salary. Address 

H. ¢C,, Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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am far from questioning the wisdom or the 
goodness of the appointments respecting myself 
or others.” 

Priestley emigrated to America in 1794, and, 
settling in the little town of Northumberland, 
Penn., established a small Unitarian congrega- 
tion there, and later a larger one in Philadel- 
phia, afterward for fifty years under the pastorate 
of William Henry Furness. Thus Priestley 
linked English to American Unitarianism.— 
kev. f. B. Mott, Unitarian Year Book, rgo2. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Churches, 


Boston.—Boston Common preaching, Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian): 
Beacon Street mall, fifth elm from Charles 
Street, at five o’clock. Speaker for next Sun- 
day, Rey. B. RK. Bulkeley of Beverly. 

The second largest audience of the season 
was present at the open-air service on the 
common last Sunday afternoon. The speakers 
were Rev. W. S. Key and Chester G. Miller, 
Universalist minister, Jamaica Plain. The 
latter, in the course of an interesting ad- 
dress on “Some Popular Misconceptions of the 
Christian Church,” said, among other things, 
that the Christian church had always been and 
still was a subject of misrepresentation, and 
suffers as much from it as a political party does 
from its enemies. Among the reasons for this 
were the high ideals which the church holds 
before the world, which are always difficult of 
attainment. Laymen too often abuse the church 
because their great and unreasonable expecta- 
tions are not always realized. Agnosticism as 
represented by Col. Ingersoll fostered miscon- 
ceptions, and so encouraged religious indif- 
ference. Even an unmanly, formal, hypocritical 
section of the church ministry was much to 
blame. Nor should the unending changes in 
theological belief, the mistakes made in con- 
fusing theology with religion, the spirit of ex- 
clusion found in fashionable churches, be over- 
looked as sources of misconception in the 
public mind. One of the most serious aspects 
was the vast multitude of people who belong to 
no church, there being estimated no less than 
35,000,000 non-church-goers in this country alone. 
At the present time there are many who doubt 
the utility of the church, and claim that the 
world would be better without it. Such an 
opinion had been expressed in a recent publi- 
cation entitled “The Religion of Democracy,” 
by Rev. Charles Ferguson, himself an Episco- 
palian minister, who, speaking of the church, 
has said, “The church, as it stands to-day, is 
not merely a cumberer of the ground: it is an 
obstacle to faith and a preventer of goodness.” 
Yet, in face of opposition and misconception, it 
is clearly manifest that need of religion is in- 
herent in human nature, as is also the recogni- 
tion of the Being of God. Out of religion 
grows the desire for worship, both public and 
private, but more particularly public worship: 
hence the church. And it was the influence of 
the church that had wrought so many reforms 
in the world, and forced the destruction of evil 
and injustice of every kind. The mission of 
the church was to create and foster a religious 
atmosphere, to encourage the growth of true 
nobleness among men. And that it was suc- 


The Christian Register 


ceeding in its work was indicated by the gener- 
ous way in which wealthy men are distributing 
money for the general good of society. The 
church has a great mission, and its mission is 
being carried out. 


Baltimore, Md.—Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of this 
church, and will enter upon his new duties early 
in October. 


Petersham, Mass.—The old First Unitarian 
Congregational Church of Petersham has en- 
tered upon another stage of its career under 
very favorable auspices. On June 30 Rev. 
A. W. Birks was ordained to the ministry and 
installed as pastor of the church, the principal 
parts in the service being taken as follows: 
invocation, Rev. W. W. Fenn, Cambridge; 
Scripture reading, Rev. P. R. Crowell, North 
Congregational church, Petersham; sermon, 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge; ordain- 
ing prayer, Rev. R. E. Birks, Deerfield; charge 
to the minister, Rev. W. W. Fenn; right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. C. E. St. John, Boston; 
charge to the people, Rev. A. F. Bailey, Barre; 
address of welcome in behalf of the church, Mr. 
J. W. Brooks, Petersham; benediction, Rev. 
A. W. Birks. After the service a collation was 
served in the town hall which well sustained the 
reputation for hospitality so long enjoyed by 
the people of Petersham. On the afternoon of 
August 7 the annual midsummer fair was held 
in the town hall, and was followed in the evening 
by an old folks’ concert and exhibition of an- 
tiquities. The unparalleled success of this fair 
was due both to the hearty co-operation and 
earnest endeavors of all the resident members 
of the church and to the special exertions of 
many of our summer visitors. Among the new 
and unusual features were the stock table of 
Mrs. T. G. Rogers of Boston, which was highly 
successful, and the fancy table of Mrs. A. P. 
Baker, also of Boston, whose prolonged activi- 
ties netted more than half the sum realized at 
the fair. After all the expenses had been paid, 
the treasurer was able to report a balance in 
hand of more than $650, which happy result 
enabled the ladies to free the church of all in- 
debtedness and to start anew with a comfortable 
sum in the bank. There are many signs to 
show that the old church has not Jost its hold 
upon the people here; and it is evident that the 
last minister, Rev. R. C. Douthit, was a power 
of good in the town. The attendance at church 
worship is very gratifying, and with the help of 
the summer visitors our congregations fre- 
quently pass the 150 mark. 


Personal. is 


Rev. Mr. Schermerhorn, who for six years 
past has been a resident of New York as gen- 
eral missionary in various portions of the State, 
has finished a three months’ mission, and will 
now take a two weeks’ vacation. He hopes 
during autumn to unite Saratoga and Schenec- 
tady into a mission parish under one pastor, 
with alternate services every Sunday. 


Proof-readers. 


The Boston Proof Readers’ Association has 
recently passed resolutions to which we are 
glad to give a wider circulation. They concern 
the advertisements of certain so-called schools 
which offer by correspondence, in a course of 
twelve or fifteen lessons, to enable pupils to 
fill ‘positions ‘as proof-readers at large salaries. 
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Several cases have become known where men 
and women, after paying from $25 to $60 and 
completing the prescribed course of study, have 
been entirely disappointed in the results. Their 
instructions were confined to elementary matters 
which they could readily have taught themselves 
from some good handbook on printing. Ac- 
cordingly, the association has put on record 
the conviction of its members that to fill even 
an ordinary position acceptably requires certain 
qualifications which it is obviously futile to hope 
to acquire in a dozen lessons, among them a 
good general education, a particular type of 
mental ability, and printing-office experience. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Presbyterian Journal urges the claims of 
the country church : — 4 


The demands of the country church are 
quite as exacting as are those of the city. 
Things may not be quite so elaborate, but a poor 
sermon will find its just estimate there as else- 
where. Sermons are valued according to the 
impression produced, and the possibility of 
weariness is universal. There was a time in 
the history of the American church when the 
strongest pulpits were those of the country. 
Lyman Beecher made his reputation largely at 
Litchfield, and he was but one of many. Coun- 
try locations depend, like those in the city, upon 
their relatedness. An active-growing village is 
preferable to a back street. Almost any hamlet 
is more attractive than the average stranded 
district. It is not the size of a town so much 
as its relation to the world about it. Jerusalem 
was small in comparison to many another city, 
but the traveller from the East to the West 
was obliged to go that way. 


The Congregationalist rebukes “religious ro- 
mancing,” believing that the work of the Holy 
Spirit in transforming character and purifying 
communities is marvellous in its commonest 
aspects, and men who honor this work ought to 
be satisfied with truthful accounts of it. It 
says:— 


The fault is not to be charged wholly to evan- 
gelists and representatives of missionary work. 
Unreasonable demands for the marvellous are 
constantly pressed on them. This generation, 
like that in our Lord’s time, is continually call- 
ing for signs. Those who are invited to win 
souls for Christ or to give money to aid others 
to do so want evidence beforehand that marvels 
will follow. In the Holy Land, tourists often 
blame the natives for pointing out the exact 
places where great events of Bible times oc- 
curred, though different guides are apt to assign 
the same events to different places. But many 
travellers employ and pay well the natives who 
show them these places with confidence, and 
refuse to employ those who do not. In all 
lands the greatest inducements are held out to 
those who make religious life and work most 
marvellous. 

The gravest consequences of religious ro- 
mancing are’ their effects on those who have 
discovered that things they have been urged to 
believe are not true. Many who are called 
gospel-hardened have been made so by reaction 
against exaggeration prompted by religious 
zeal. Many who are impervious to appeals to 
give are not ungenerous or indifferent to need, 
but doubtful about the facts presented to per 
suade them. 


In an annual report of a nervine asylum 
recently received, out of sixty-eight women ad- 
mitted, eighteen had no occupation whatever. 


‘More than half of the remaining number were 


housekeepers. Of the men the greatest numbe 
came from the ranks of clergymen. ‘ 


a 
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Pleasantrics. 


From examination questions: “Aristides was 
a god: he was the female god of Pheenicia.” 
“Hannibal was an early Greek explorer who 
wrote a book called Herodotus.” “Virgil was a 
Vestal Virgin.”— World’s Work. 


Georgie said, “I know what the equator is.” 
“What is it, my lad?” asked a kindly old gentle- 
man from Lacrosse. “The equator is a menag- 
erie lion running round the earth between the 
north and south poles,” answered Georgie.— 
Boston Journal. 

Bingo: “I’m going to bring my wife round. to 
call on you to-night.” Winterby: “That’s right. 
But do me a favor, old man. Don’t let her wear 
her new cloak. I don’t want my wife to see it 
just now.” Bingo (grimly): “Why, that’s what 
we are coming for.”—77# Bits. 


Mabel went a-fishing, 
Mabel caught an eel. 

Did she pale or hesitate, 
Want to faint or squeal? 


Did she lose her iron nerve, 
Or fall into the foam? 

No. She just threw in the rod, 
And ran away for home. 


—Dartmouth Literary Journal. 


At one of Bishop Potter’s visitations were a 
number of young deacons, and one rather vacu- 
ous personage remarked to the bishop, “In the 
Benedicite occurs the verse, ‘O all ye priests of 
the Lord, bless ye the Lord, but there is no 
mention of us deacons.” “O yes, there is,” 
rejoined the bishop. “Here it is,—‘O all ye 
green things upon earth, bless ye the Lord.”— 
Congregationalist, j 


“J, think,” said Mr. Dooley, “I wouldn’t like 
to be an iditor, after all. I sometimes wonder 
why they don’t come out with a line printed 
acrost th’ first page: ‘We don’t know anything 
about it, an’ we don’t care, an’ what business iv 
ye’ers is it, annyhow.’” “I shud think th’ 
wurruk wuld kill thim,” said Mr. Hennessy, 
sadly. “It does,” said Mr. Dooley. “Manny 
gr-reat iditors is dead.” 


Senator Kittredge of South Dakota takes 
pride in answering merely “yes” or “no” to 
newspaper men. An interviewer, rather dis- 
couraged, finally asked him, “What is the largest 
city in South Dakota?” The senator looked 
surprised, but answered, “Sioux Falls.” The 
correspondent bowed, and left. Meeting a friend 
a few moments later, he said, “I just added the 
words ‘Sioux Falls’ to Senator Kittredge’s vo- 
cabulary.” 


Riding in a country stage the other day, I 
commented on the superiority of the State road 
over the ordinary country road, especially for 
bicyclers. The driver shook his head medita- 
tively. “J’d rather ride on a gravelly road any 
day.” And, seeing my surprise, he added : “You 
see it’s like this: when you ride over an 
asphalt road, it goes so easy that your legs keep 
turning round faster and faster, and, before you 
know youre tired, you're nearly dead. I’d 
rather ride through our country sand any day.” 

When Dewey’s squadron needed coal, the 
admiral purchased a large amount of it without 
consulting the Department. The following 
official correspondence is self-explanatory :-— 

Navy Department, Wasuineton, D.C. 
To Dewey, Manila: 

Why did you buy so much coal? 

BRADFORD. 

Friacsuip Orymria, MaAniva, 
To Bradford, Chief Bureau Equipment, Wash- 
ington? 

To burn. 


DEWEY. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, ine I, 1Q0I+s+ 
LIABILITIES.....+.... 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED > FOSTER, Vice-President, 


L, Secr: é 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 


MENEELY & CO. til vouroms 

s BELL FOUNDERS 

Watervilet, West Troy, N. ¥. . Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And, Meneely, 1826. 
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GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 
[—~ “SEND FOR SAMPLES 

HOR 
Bees 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 


nt 


Educational. 


ee 
- THE LARGEST BIBLE SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 


EN THOUSAND students annually enrolled. 


Only non-resident work offered. 


Advanced Courses for Ministers, Teachers, Colleges, and Schools. 


Directed by The Council of Seventy. 
Elementary Courses 


for Laymen, working independently or in groups, in the Church, Sunday-school, Young 


People’s Society, etc. 


For new and complete calendar of announcements address 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, Hyde Park, Chicago, Tl. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL. 


Yarmouth, Me. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Number limited. Summer address, CasT1nz, Mz. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gis 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHIN A. BELLOWS 


Will reopen their BOARDING and DAY. SCHOOL 
for GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, 
OcToOBER 1, 1902. The Principals will be at home after 
September 1. 


The Gilman School a 
irl 
mefor Girl Eid are The Cambridge School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
‘fa School.” ARTHUR GLLMAN, A. M., Director, Cam » 


Miss Kimball’s School 


F r Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

0 16th year. Prepares for any college. Gen- 
{ Elo 

eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 

Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 

Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


san Eee 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
oustable. Preparation for college, scientific, or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. ‘Athletic field. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rey. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

president G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


The Upper School will open 
Rac ley Ocr. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 

Minot Savage House, and Philip 
Savage House. Single rooms; isolated hospital wards ; 
electric light ; steam ; new plumbing and perfect equipment. 


Pure spring water. Athletic field with cinder-track. 
Seventy-eight acres of park. Tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. 4 


Careful preparation for College in graded classes under 


successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 


The Lower School opens Serr. 24 for boys. between 
nine and twelve years, i eee all. Best modern 
methods of primary education, with home life, as in the 
Upper School. Experienced teachers; manual training ; 
art work, etc. 

For catalogue of both schools, address the Head-master, 
Rev, Tuzopore C. WiLtiaMs, Tarrytown, N.Y. = 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 
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Joun H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS ANDO UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY every kind. 144 Instruc- 


tors, 1336 Students from 9O Universities, 18 Foreign 
countnes, and from 37 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly tyo SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fifth Year opens September 17. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 
For College Graduates one 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY hundred Scholarships of 


$25 each. Mocated close to 
ES Gourte. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October 1. 
BALTIELS C. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton 
ce. 


BOSTON ‘UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 


For College Graduates 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


examination, Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


vane, Adm COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 

the collegiate degrees. ms September 18, Address 

Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 
Philosophical and literary 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2hilosophical and liter 
degrees of AM. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College 
ms September 18. Address 


ri only. O 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**ncss."°% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college. Individual attention. 
Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Tuomas H, Ecxreipt, Head Master. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
‘ FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


teaching. ge agp 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


“RE 


BOSTON._ 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Dr. Hillis at Lasell Seminary 


Three years ago Dr. Hillis, of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, gave a message to the grad- 
uating class at Lasell Seminary for Young 
Women, Auburndale, Mass., which was widely 
copied, and deserves to be 
come a classic for the young 
women of America. For this 
utterance he could scarcely 
have found a place in the 
educational world which af- 
fords a better illustration 
of Ruskin’s philosophy as 
applied to life and education 
than this famous Eastern 
school. 


«* Women for 
Homes’’ 

Lasell Seminary 
holds a unique posi- 
tion among schools 
in the quiet, undevi- 
ating singleness of 
its aim and purpose, which, in brief, is the 
culture which shall result in truest womanli- 
ness. Urged years ago to change itself into a 
college, in the days when Smith and Wellesley 
were new, and “colleges” for girls were sup- 
posed to hold the ideal for the new and ad- 
vanced womanhood, Lasell chose to hold the 
even tenor of its way. It had a special work 
and missien, and had the high courage to be- 
lieve in its mission. There was a special work 
to be done for women that colleges do not 
attempt to do,—work that is just as valuable, 
even more so, than college work. So raising 
the standard, “Women for Homes,” it struck 
out in an untrodden path; but, following con- 
sciously or unconsciously along the lines Rus- 
kin had laid down in his Fors Clavigera papers, 
it blazed the way for all schools in the special 
lines in which it pioneered, believing them to be 
the best possible training for all except “pro- 
fessional” women. So it happens that Lasell 
has come to be recognized as having achieved 
a position distinct and definite, and one which 
answers more and more to the high ideals in 
life, especially for women, which Ruskin has 
advocated in “Sesame and Lilies,” in the Fors 
papers, in addresses at Oxford and elsewhere, 
and incidentally throughout all his works. 
This ideal, also, is one that will be found to be 
in harmony with that of Tennyson’s “ Princess,” 
the conclusion of which preserts the noblest 
type of womanhood of modern times : — 
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““Will leave her space to bourgeon out of all 
Within her, let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse.” 


Lasell, therefore, does not wish it were a col- 
lege. It is what it is because it believes this to 
be better than a college for most girls. 


Its Limited Number 


Another thing, Lasell has resolutely refused 
to yield its own distinctive ideas of what per- 
tains to the best culture, a culture that shall 
flower in noblest womanhood. It has few com- 
panions among the schools. It will not be 
tempted to enlarge its numbers. There are 
things more valuable than numbers; and thus it 
happens that it not infrequently has to turn 
away applicants for want of room, through ad- 
herence to the principle, “This school is as 
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large as is best for the pupils, considering all 
its purposes.” 

As a consequence, few schools have so many 
teachers in proportion to the number of stu- 
dents or so many specialists in their teaching 
force, among whom is Wm. J. Rolfe, the emi- 
nent Shakespeare scholar. 


Home-making as a Science 


For fifty years it has been developing and 
progressing. Its high standard in literature, 
history, mathematics, sciences, languages, 
music, and art, is happily supplemented by 
training in the best methods of cooking, house- 
keeping, home-making, sewing, mending, dress- 
making, and millinery, and always with refer- 
ence to the wise direction of personal skill and 
taste in homes. Besides this training in actual 
work there are general lectures on kindred 
topics, such as The Home, in Law and Eco- 
nomics; in Religion and Education; Sanitary 
Homes and Home Administration. Eminent 
men and women also every year bring to the 
school the best thought and ideals stirring in 
the world for which these girl students are pre- 
paring, and, when they leave it, it is with a 
training and inspiration that cannot fail to make 
for the betterment and social uplift of the com- 
munities in which they live. This preparation 
of women for homes is kept steadily in view. 


Health and Vigor First Considerations 


Overtraining and studyittg, often so injurious 
to the health of girls, are not permitted. Every 
arrangement of the Seminary in its buildings, 
class-rooms, etc,, is in accordance with the best 
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sanitary principles. As a result, the pupils 
enjoy a remarkable exemption from sickness. 

Physically, also, the training is of the best. 
Military drills, systematic instruction and exer- 
cise in the gymnasium, swimming and 
lessons under safe conditions, ample facilities 
for lawn tennis and other outdoor sports, give 
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the requisite physical health and strength, ease 
and grace, that are the proper supplement of 
intellectual, moral, and religious training. Situ- 
ated on the summit of a hill in the midst of 
extensive and beautiful grounds and surrounded 
by fine old trees, it would be difficult to find a 
lovelier spot among the suburbs of a city noted 
for its beautiful environment. 


‘¢The Best Girls are never Imitation Boys” - 


Lasell believes that education must include 
social culture as well as scholarship; that refin- 
ing influences placed about young people are. 
as essential to right growth as strong teachers; 
that the austerities of severe study must never 
wipe off the bloom of womanly sweetness and 
grace. So its walls are covered with fine pict- 
ures; its athletics are for grace as much as for 
muscular strength. Lasell believes that the 
room-mate matters more than the room; that 
high ideals of conduct are more than high 
marks in recitations; that “a woman’s special 
and inestimable value in the world lies just in 
the qualities which make her womanhood”; 
that “she can never do anything that will be 
worth half as much as what she can be”; that 
“woman’s sphere is an atmosphere” (the quota- 
tions are from Henry Van Dyke in Harper's 
Bazar for July); that “the strenuous life for 
girls is like martial music for violins. They 
can play it, but it does not sound well.” Such 
is the intent and attempt at Lasell. 

As a sample of hundreds of voluntary testi- 
monials, we quote from an “old graduate,” who 
says, “The school has accomplished for my two 


girls just what I expected,—made women of” 


them,—and if I had.a dozen, and my pocket- 
book permitted, they should all graduate at 
Lasell.” z “99 
Next year begins September 25. 
A catalogue, with details, may be had by 


addressing ; 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


